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JANUARY, 1808. 


Motes of the Wonth. 

—<>——__ 
THE most important subject to chronicle in 
these notes is the Ninth Archzological Con- 
gress, which met at Burlington House on 
December 1, when a large number of dele- 
gates of societies attended. Resolutions were 
adopted for forming a catalogue of effigies of 
all dates in parish churches, and for compiling 
models for catalogues for museums and for 
indexes of transactions of societies. It was 
announced that preparations were now made 
for obtaining, through the various societies, 
catalogues of family and historical portraits on 
the forms devised at the request of the Con- 
gress by Mr. Lionel Cust, the Director of the 
National Portrait Gallery. The formation of 
a National Photographic Association was also 
announced ; this will, it is hoped, assist the 
work inaugurated by the Congress some years 
back. A more detailed account of the Con- 
gress will be found on another page. 








Under date of November 21, but too late for 
insertion in the Axtiguary for last month, 
Dr. Arthur M. Thomas (Glenshee Lodge, 
Trinity Road, Wandsworth Common, S.W.) 
wrote to us: “On the west of Banstead 
Downs, about two miles from Sutton station, 
and a few yards off the main Brighton road, 
are situated four round barrows. One of 
these has been recently destroyed for turf by 
the local golf-club. Comment is superfluous. 
One other appears to have been opened some 
time ago ; the others may not have been ex- 
plored. Can any of your readers inform me 
if these barrows have ever been scientifically 
explored, and if so, by whom, and with what 
results? I may mention that in the destroyed 
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barrow I found the greater part of a skeleton ; 
the skull was unfortunately missing.” 


A guarantee fund having been promised, it is 
intended to hold the suggested Loan Exhibi- 
tion of Shropshire Antiquities in the month 
of May next year. The Archbishop of York 
and the Earl of Powis are among the patrons. 
It is proposed to arrange for the delivery 
during the exhibition of a series of popular 
lectures on subjects connected with archz- 
ology by experts in different branches of the 
subject. The exhibition will be divided into 
the following sections: (1) Arms, Armour, 
Military Trophies ; (2) Heraldry; (3) Cor- 
poration and Church Plate, Pewter, Drinking 
Cups, etc. ; (4) Shropshire China and Earthen- 
ware previous to 1850; (5) Pictures and 
Prints of Archzeological interest relating to 
the County of Salop, Portraits of Shropshire 
Worthies (not living), and Brass Rubbings ; 
(6) Books and MSS. printed in, and relating 
to, the County prior to 1800 ; (7) Relics from 
Uriconium ; (8) Coins and Tokens connected 
with the County ; (9) Stone Implements, etc., 
found in the County ; and (10) Miscellaneous 
(Ancient Punishments, Old Needlework, etc.). 
Mr. Auden, Chairman of the Council of the 
Shropshire Archeological and Natural History 
Society, and Mr. Southam, Hon. Secretary of 
the Exhibition, will be glad to hear from 
owners of objects of interest. 


Readers of the Antiguary will have learnt 
with regret of the death of Mr. Edward 
Walford, its first editor. We quote the 
following short but appreciative notice of 
Mr. Walford from the A/heneum: 

“ The death is announced of this busy man 
of letters, who in his time played many parts. 
He was educated at Charterhouse and Balliol. 
and although he gained the Chancellor’s 
Medal for Latin verse, and was proxime 
accessit for the Ireland, he only obtained a 
Third in Greats. Ordained about 1846, he 
speedily became a Roman Catholic, but more 
than once subsequently changed his creed. 
He turned schoolmaster, was for some years 
a ‘coach,’ translated for Bohn’s Classical 
Library, and published a number of ele- 
mentary school-books. Subsequently he be- 
came connected with the Zimes, was long 


reporter for that journal, contributed largely 
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to its obituary notices, and edited several 
peerages anda handsome volume on County 
Families. He was also editor for some years 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine and also of the 
St. James's Magazine. He completed Thorn- 
bury’s Old and New London, and wrote Hol/t- 
days in Home Counties, Pleasant Days in 
Pleasant Places, and Tales of our Great 
Families. He started the Antiguary, and 
when he fell out with the publisher he com- 
menced a rival magazine, which he carried on 
for some six years. He cannot, as an archzolo- 
gist, be said to have reached a high degree of 
accuracy or discernment. Some years ago he 
retired to the Isle of Wight, and amused his 
leisure by publishing a volume of poems.” 


We also very sincerely regret to have to 
record the death of Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., 
which occurred on December 12, after a very 
short illness. Mr. Pearson was in his eighty- 
first year, and had been brought up in the old 
school of ecclesiastical “ restorers,” who con- 
sidered that, if you pulled down an old build- 
ing and erected a copy of it, you were 
preserving the old work. Mr. Pearson 
seemed unable to shake off this exploded 
and destructive conception of what true 
restoration means. Hence, he was brought 
of late years into constant conflict with anti- 
quaries, more especially in regard to matters 
relating to Westminster Hall, and the Abbey 
Church, Peterborough, Rochester, Chichester 
Cathedrals, and other medizval buildings. 
No one disputed Mr. Pearson’s great skill as 
a designer of new churches. What was 
disputed was his treatment of ancient ones. 
Perhaps Mr. Pearson’s interest in antiqui- 
ties may be gauged to some extent by the 
fact that, although living in London and 
elected a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries on June 16, 1853, he never attended 
a meeting of the Society, and was never 
formally admitted to his Fellowship in it. 
Requiescat in pace. 


The Antiguary is glad to have the opportunity 
of congratulating Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, 
who has been recently awarded a silver medal 
by the Society of Arts, for a paper which he 
read before that Society last February, “On 
thé Artistic Treatment of Heraldry.” 


ie 
Miss F. Peacock (Dunstan House, Kirton-in- 


Lindsey) has forwarded to us photographs of 
an interesting dated mortar belonging to Mr. 
Richard Reynolds, of Cliff Lodge, Leeds, sent 
to her by Mr. J. Rawlinson Ford, of Leeds. 
The mortar, which is plain, measures 6 inches 
in height, 7 inches in diameter at the top, and 
weighs twenty-one pounds, It has, it will 




















MORTAR (1629) BELONGING TO MR. R. REYNOLDS, 


be seen, square-shaped handles (one of which 
is lost), and is inscribed on the one sidewith the 
initial letters of its original owners (evidently 


husband and wife), H A C and on the other 


side with the date 1629. The mortar was 
purchased by Mr. Reynolds in Leeds about 
forty years ago, and was in this way rescued 
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from the melting-pot, to which it had been 
condemned. Miss Peacock will be obliged to 
any of our readers who may know of other 
ornamental, inscribed, or-dated metal mortars, 
if they will kindly eommunicate with her. 
Miss Peacock is, we believe, preparing a book 
on the subject. 


We are very sorry to learn that the finances 
of the Surrey Archeological Society are not 
in a satisfactory condition, and that the society 
will be compelled to curtail its work unless it 
speedily receives a considerable accession of 
new members. An important county like 
Surrey ought not to fall behind in such a 
matter; but it no doubt lacks a centre, and 
the life and interests of the residents in the 
suburban portion of the county are wholly 
diverse from those of people who live further 
from London. There is, unfortunately, no 
big county town, and the London element 
predominates, and swamps that of the county 
at large. Still, the society has overcome this 
difficulty before now, and it ought to sur- 
mount it again. The work done in the past 
is excellent, and it will be a great pity if it is 
not continued in the future. 


&¢ k 

The Glasgow Herald has recently printed 
some papers entitled “The Ecclesiastical 
Remains of Ness, Lewis,” written by Mr. 
William Mackenzie. These papers contain in- 
formation of more than ordinary interest and 
importance, and we venture therefore to draw 
attention to them, and also to quote the follow- 
ing from the first of the papers in question. 

After describing the records of ancient 
churches formerly standing, and calling atten- 
tion to the lamentable manner in which these 
very ancient structures have been ruthlessly 
destroyed, Mr. Mackenzie proceeds : 

“The visitor to Ness at the present day will 
find no trace of St. Clement’s Temple, nor 
does the Ordnance Survey Map show where 
it stood. The ruins of St. Peter’s are in a 
corner of the district churchyard (locally 
known as Cladh Pheadair) on the right 
bank of the Swanibost River; but of the 
‘considerable remains’ found by Muir only 
the east gable and a small portion of the 
north elevation have escaped the hand of the 
Goth. A small eminence overlooking the 
Atlantic, and about 200 yards to the north- 
west of St. Peter’s, is pointed out as the place 


where the Church or Temple of St, Thomas 
stood. The local name is Teampull Tomais, 
not Teampull Thomais, as shown on the 
Ordnance Survey Maps, and as the ordinary 
rules of Gaelic grammar would demand. 
The walls of this temple have entirely dis- 
appeared, but it is obvious that local builders 
still find the site of some service as a quarry. 
Fragments of craggans may be seen among 
the débris. The site of St. Ronan’s Temple 
in Eoropie is clearly seen, but it has long 
since ceased to be a quarry. 

“While these five churches have suffered 
the fate now described, the hoary walls of 
St. Mulvay still stand, and the veneration 
referred to by the parish minister, upwards 
of a century ago, has not yet entirely passed 
into the region of tradition. Further, the 
belief in the efficacy of certain superstitious 
usages in connection with this shrine still 
lurks among the Lewis peasantry. From an 
architectural point of view there are no note- 
worthy features about the ruin. It is a plain 
oblong, about 45 feet in length and 18 feet 
in breadth. The side-walls and the two 
gables are in good preservation. The ruins 
of a lean-to sacristy on the one side and of a 
chapel on the other still stand, but they are 
crumbling away. ‘Taking it all in all, it 
appears to be in nearly the same state of 
preservation to-day as it was forty or fifty 
years ago. 

“Martin gives a minute account of the 
veneration and superstitious usages above 
referred to. He was informed by John 
Morrison, of Bragar, presumably one of the 
old Brehons of Lewis, that he had seen 
natives kneel and repeat the Pater Noster 
at four miles distance from the church. At 
Hallowtide there was a sacrifice to a sea-god 
named Shony. Concerning it Martin says: 

*** The inhabitants round the island came 
to the church of St. Mulvay, having each 
man his provision along with him. Every 
family furnished a peck of malt, and this was 
brewed into ale. One of their number was 
picked out to wade into the sea up to the 
middle, and, carrying a cup of ale in his 
hand, standing still in that posture, cried out 
with a loud voice, saying, “Shony, I give 
you this cup of ale hoping that you'll be so 
kind as to send us plenty of sea-ware for 
enriching our ground for the ensuing year,” 
and so threw the cup of ale into the sea. 
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This was performed in the night-time. At 
his return to land they all went to church, 
where there was a candle burning upon the 
altar, and then, standing silent for a little 
time, one of them gave a signal, at which the 
candle was put out, and immediately all of 
them went to the fields, where they fell 
a-drinking their ale, and spent the remainder 
of the night in dancing and singing, etc. 
The next morning they all returned home, 
being well satisfied that they had punctually 
observed this solemn anniversary, which they 
believed to be a powerful means to procure 
a plentiful crop. . . .’ 

“‘ Martin states that through the influence 
of the local clergy the sacrifice to Shony had 
been abolished ‘these thirty-two years past ’— 
that is, about 1660. This may be correct as 
regards the celebration in the church, but 
there are indications that the offering to 
Shony was continued long after Martin’s time. 

“ No one now living remembers this sacri- 
fice, but old men speak of it as a ceremony 
of which they heard traditions in their youth. 
According to them the offering to Shony was 
made at Port-a’-Stoth, near the Butt of Lewis. 
At Hallowtide, in presence of the assembled 
multitude, a man, specially chosen for the 
purpose, and carrying a bottle of ale (Buideal 
leanna) in his hand, waded into the sea 
until the waves surged about his waist. He 
then poured the ale into the sea, saying, 
‘A Dheonaidh! a Dheonaidh! cuir Thusa 
pailteas feamuinn air tir thugainne ’m 
bliadhna, is bheir sinne dhutsa leann gu 
leor an ath-bhliadhna’—‘O Shony! O 
Shony ! send Thou abundance of drift-ware 
to us this year, and we will give Thee ale in 
abundance next year.’ 

“ After the ceremony at Port-a’-Stoth the 
people repaired to the neighbourhood of the 
temple, where fires were lit, and food and 
drink liberally partaken of. Dancing to the 
strains of the bagpipe was then commenced, 
and carried on with great spirit till the 
following morning, when all repaired to their 
homes, after conforming to a custom that had 
obtained in the district from remote antiquity.” 


Some remarkable prices were realized during 
the sale of the second portion of the famous 
Ashburnham collection. The keenest com- 
petition was on December 9, for 4 Booke of 
the Hoole Lyf of Jason, translated out of the 


French by William Caxton, and printed by 
him in 1477. For this book the bidding 
started at £500, and it was knocked down 
to Mr. Pickering for £2,100. Another 
Caxton, Zhe Recueill of the Historyes of 
Troye, fetched £950, and a copy of the 
same work printed abroad by Caxton was 
bought by Mr. Pickering for £600. 


¢ ¢ ¢ | 
Mr. W. J. Kaye, F.S.A., has very kindly sent 
us sketches of two collection-boxes preserved 
at Newchurch, Lancashire, which, as will be 
seen from the illustration, are both dated 
1663. They are similar to undated collec- 
tion-boxes formerly common in churches in 
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COLLECTION-BOXES, NEWCHURCH, 


the North of England, and are useful as help- 
ing to fix the general date of such boxes, The 
Newchurch boxes are also of interest from 
the fact that the admirable Thomas Wilson, 
Bishop of Sodor and Man (1697-1755), and 
author of Sacra Privata, was rector of New- 
church before he became bishop. 


’ & 
A very notable discovery of between thirty 
and forty Roman pewter vessels has been 
made at Appleshaw near Andover, by the 
vicar, the Rev. G. L. Engleheart, while ex- 
cavating the site of the Roman villa alluded 
to by Mr. Haverfield in the Antiguary for 
December. The discovery comprised large 
circular dishes, bowls of various forms and 
sizes, cups, jugs, platters, etc. Most of the 
dishes have incised central ornaments, which 
are strongly suggestive of the designs of late 
mosaic pavements. The whole find was 
exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries at 
their meeting on November 25, and all the 
objects have since then been acquired, we 
understand, by the British Museum. 
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Under the appropriate heading of “How 
did they get there?” Mr. Harry Hems, of 
Exeter, writes to us as follows: “At a sale 
held at Walton, near Peterborough, on 
November 25, 1897, Lot 232 is described 
as ‘Four very curious old Miserere Seats, 
with carved figures from Little Gidding 
Church, Lincolnshire.’ They were knocked 
down to a Mr. Jebb for £6 10s. How was 
it they ever got out of the church at all ?” 
Little Gidding is in Huntingdonshire (not 
Lincolnshire), and from inquiries which have 
been made it seems quite certain that the 
misericords did not come from that church 


at all. 
fe 


At the recent annual business meeting of the 
Dumfriesshire and Galloway Natural History 
and Antiquarian Society, the chairman (Mr. 
R. Murray) brought forward a proposal to 
carry out excavations at what is believed to 
be a Roman station at Raeburnfoot, in 
Eskdalemuir. The funds of the society do 
not permit of any draft being made upon 
them. Mr. Murray undertook to inaugurate a 
special Fund for the purpose, and suggested 
that they should proceed at once with the 
work, in view of the favourable weather. A 
motion to this effect was made and adopted. 
Mr. Barbour (who is undertaking the work) 
mentioned that some little digging had 
already been done, and some pieces of 
pottery and stonework had been found. 


CRANSD 
Church Motes. 


By THE LATE SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE, BART. 
—>— 
DARLINGTON. 

a} HERE have been handed to us by 
# §=6Mr. William Brown, of Arncliffe 
Hall, Yorkshire, the hon. secretary 
of the Yorkshire Archzeological 
Society, certain portions of the manuscript 
“Church Notes” by the late Sir Stephen 
Glynne, Bart., which are in course of publi- 
cation in the Journal of that society. The 
portions which Mr. Brown has sent for publi- 
cation in the Axtiguary are unsuitable to the 
Yorkshire Society’s Journa/, as they do not re- 
late to places in that county. It is, however, felt 
that the Notes are so valuable in themselves 
that it would be a great loss were they not all 
to appear in print, and we have been very 








glad to accept the offer which has been made 
to us to print those portions of Sir Stephen 
Glynne’s Notes in the Axtiguary which are 
not suitable for the _/ourna/ of the Yorkshire 
Archeological Society. 

Sir Stephen Glynne appears to have made 
his original inspection of Darlington Church 
in 1825. In the autumn of the previous 
year the Gentleman’s Magazine published a 
picture of the exterior of the church seen 
from the south-west. As this view shows the 
church just as Sir Stephen Glynne must have 
seen it, we have thought it of interest to 
reproduce the picture (on a somewhat smaller 
scale) in these pages. 

There is also an almost contemporary note 
on Darlington Church in the carefully-written 
History, Directory, and Gazetteer of the 
Counties of Durham and Northumberland, 
etc., by W. Parson and W. White (vol. i., 
p. 238), which was published in 1827. This, 
too, we have thought well to reproduce side 
by side with Sir Stephen Glynne’s Notes. It 
is not, however, our intention to annotate the 
Notes generally in this manner. 

Sir Stephen Glynne writes : 

“On Feb: 27** [1825] set off per coach 
for Durham, passed through York, from 
thence through frightful flat country to Easing- 
wold—a small town—thence to Thirsk, the 
country improving to the right from the 
view of the Wolds, which was tolerably fine. 
Thirsk a large town, with a large Church of 
very late Perpend' Architecture. From 
thence to North Allerton, a handsome town 
consisting of a very broad street of great 
length. The Church in the form of a cross, 
with a lofty tower in the centre, and very sad 
modern innovations. The view of the Wolds 
continued for some time, but the actual face 
of the country very ugly the whole way to 
Darlington. 

“Two miles from Darlington is the village 
of Croft, where there is a very handsome 
bridge over the Tees. Darlington is a large 
town, and has a very handsome Market place. 
On the East side of the Market place is the 
Church, which we hastened to examine instead 
of partaking of the dinner prepared at the Inn. 

“The Church is a beautiful structure in 
the form of a cross, and is perhaps one of 
the most pure and unmixed specimens of Early 
English in the country. ‘The nave, chancel, 


and transepts are nearly of equal length, and 
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from the centre rises a square tower crowned 
with a stone spire. The whole of the exterior 
is ornamented with arched moulding of the 
lancet form. The windows are also mostly 
of this form. The arched moulding runs 
also along the walls within. The nave is 
divided from the aisles by pointed arches 
springing from clustered columns, and the 
Tower rests on lofty pointed arches springing 
from clustered columns. The whole of the 
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On the opposite pages the following 
description of the church has been written, 





travelled. While speaking of this, it may be permis- 
sible to quote what the same book (p. 245) says of a 
new method of travelling which was destined soon to 
revolutionize the whole conception of that subject, and 
which was first introduced at Darlington. The com- 
pilers of the work, after speaking of a canal which was 
projected in 1767, but never carried into execution, 
say, ‘‘ This undertaking, which promised much benefit 
to the town and the surrounding country, has now given 











DARLINGTON COLLEGIATE CHURCH, S.W. (From the Gentleman’s Magazine, September, 1824.) 


nave and transept is disfigured by pews and 
galleries. The organ is placed between the 
nave and chancel. The western portion of 
the nave is not pewed, and has a circular 
arch resting on an octagon pillar. In it is 
also the font, which has an elegant carved 
canopy. The nave has some large square 
windows on the South side filled with tracery, 
probably of early Decorated work. From 
the fear of being late for the Coach, we were 
prevented from examining this highly curious 
and interesting Church as narrowly as could 
be wished.”* 


* According to Parson’s and White’s History, etc., 
p- 251 (alluded to above), the ‘‘ Express ” coach from 
York, Thirsk, and Northallerton, left Darlington 
daily at 2.30 for Durham and Newcastle. This was 
probably the coach by which Sir Stephen Glynne 


place to a Railway or Tram-road, which passes from 
Stockton, by way of Darlington, to Witton Park, three 
miles east of Bishop Auckland. It is in length 25 
miles, and cost about £125,000. This great work, 
which is the property of 60 shareholders, was com- 
pleted in September, 1825, under the authority of an 
Act of Parliament. Several coaches, drawn by horses, 
travel daily at the rate of 7 to 9 miles an hour on 
this rail-road from Darlington to Stockton; there 
are also six loco-motive engines, employed in the 
transit of coal, lime, lead, manufactured goods, &c., 
and there are two engines stationed on the line, 
which are used to assist the loaded waggons in their 
passage over the elevated parts of the road.” It is 
almost impossible to realize that it was only seventy 
years ago that these words were written. The twenty- 
five miles of the “ Railway or Tram-road” and the six 
**loco-motive ” engines have indeed been multiplied 
in the interval! The expression ‘‘ Tram-road,” too, 
is noteworthy, as being an early use of the word 
“Tram,” the etymology and derivation of which have 
not been satisfactorily established. 
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probably at a rather later period, after a fuller 
examination of the building: 


‘DARLINGTON CHURCH. 


“The whole is of uniform E.E. design. 
The extremities of each side of the cross 
very handsome—especially the West Front, 
which has the gable flanked by square turrets 
crowned with pyramids. The doorway is 
large and handsome, and having shafts with 
bell capitals. The arch of W. doorway 
crowned by a triangular pediment. Above 
it is tier of 5 E.E. arches, some of them 
pierced for windows; the shafts are some 
with foliated capitals, some with bell capitals. 
In y® pediment of y* gable are 3 niches of 
the same sort—between the stages are string 
courses of toothed ornament. The South 
Transept has two tiers of lancet windows— 
2 windows in each stage, and a circular one 
in y* gable. The string course is continued 
round y* buttresses. The North ‘Transept 
has windows arranged as in y* South Tr: 
only that they are without shafts. ‘The nave 
has a Clerestory, exhibiting a range of E.E. 
arches, some of them pierced for windows. 
The whole Church, save the Tower, has a 
plain E.E. parapet. The nave has a South 
door with shafts having bell capitals—and a 
similar one on the north side. The Tower 
rises from the centre, and has on each side 
a triple belfry window of C'* design. It is 
surmounted by a battlement, and lofty well- 
proportioned spire of stone. The East end of 
the Chancel is flanked by square turrets, and 
has 2 tiers of lancet windows without shafts. 

“The Interior is tolerably neatly fitted up, 
though the elegance and symmetry of the 
building is cruelly destroyed by the irregularity 
of the galleries which entirely surround the 
nave and transepts. The windows of the 
aisles are C'* with square heads. The nave 
has on each side 4 pointed arches, of which 
the Western ones have octagonal and circular 
pillars—the other piers are of clustered shafts 
with square capitals. The Transepts are 
enriched internally as well as without by a 
double tier of E.E. niches of very elegant 
appearance. They have shafts with varied 
capitals, and architrave mouldings filled with 
rich toothed ornament (especially those in y* 
lower tier), and between the heads of the 
niches are circles filled with foliage and flowers 


* Query, ‘‘ curvilinear.” 








of very rich design. Between the South aisle 
and Transept is a very rich and deeply 
moulded lancet arch springing from clustered 
shafts with capitals foliated and resembling 
fleurs de lys. ‘The great arches under the 
Tower are fine and deeply moulded—having 
in the mouldings some ball flowers. The 
Chancel has a double tier of E.E. lancet 
arches, in which the shaft is alternately with 
bell and foliated capitals. Of those in the 
lower tier one has some of y* toothed mould- 
ing, another is enriched with y* chevron and 
lozenge ornament. On the North side of the 
Altar is a tomb with contracted Rectilin™ 
arch, crowned with an embattled parapet. 
There are also 3 stone stalls of Rectilin* 
work ascending eastward — having ogee 
canopies. Some of y* ancient wood carved 
stalls remain. The Font stands in the Western 
part of the nave, which is left open and free 
from pews, forming a kind of porch or 
vestibule. The Font is a plain octagon on 
a circular shaft. Its canopy of wooden 
tabernacle work is lofty and fine, yet with 
some mixture of Italian features. There is 
also a mutilated effigy of a priest.” 

The following is from Parson and White’s 
“ History, Directory, Gazetteer,” etc. (1827) : 


* According to Turgot, prior of Durham, 
and other monastic writers, it appears that 
when Bishop Carilepho removed the seculars 
from the cathedral church, Darlington was 
one of the receptacles appointed for the re- 
ception of that body; but we are not told 
who first erected a church here, or where the 
original edifice stood. The present church 
owes its origin to the great and powerful 
prelate, Hugh Pudsey, which he proposed to 
make collegiate. The expense of the fabric 
was immense, for the stone with which it was 
built was brought about twelve miles, from 
the quarries of Cockfield fell. This prelate 
also, about the year 1164, erected a mansion- 
house near the church, and instituted a 
deanery, with three secular canons or pre- 
bendaries. Some writers have asserted that 
there were six prebendaries here ; an error 
which probably arose from the chantry priests 
and the chaplain of Badlifelde free chapel 
not being distinguished from them. The 
foundation charter being lost, the early history 
of this church is involved in great obscurity, 
but it is certain that it had four prebends, as 
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appears by the register. Notwithstanding 
the opulence of the foundation, and the extent 
of the parish, at its suppression, in the reign 
of Edward VI., 1550, only a small portion 
of its revenues was reserved for the main- 
tenance of the minister, payable from the 
Exchequer, the clear yearly proceeds amount- 
ing only to £22 6s. 8d. The following is a 
list of the benefices formerly belonging to 
the college, showing their annual value at 
different periods, according to the authorities 
quoted : 
DARLINGTON COLLEGIATE CHURCH. 
In In B. | in 
RS Ren® 26 Hen. VIII. 


Lime & rita 6a 
36 13 36 0.096 8 4 


4 ° 
5 © ©..10 0 0}Only 3° pre- 
5 © ©..10 0 o| bends are men- 

° ° 

4 ° 


Value of. 


Deanery of Darlington .. 
Prebend of Cockerton .. 
Prebend of Blackwell .. 
Prebend of Newton > S09 er oftioned. Total 
Prebend of Rowe Fey ae 


In Bishop Tunstall’s Register, the Prebend 
of Rowe is styled Predenda de Prestgate ; in 
the Lincoln Taxation, the total annual revenue 
of the college is estimated at £73 6s. 8d.; 
and in Willis’s Hist. of Abbeys, we are in- 
formed that, in 1553, yearly pensions, 
amounting to £19 6s. 8d., were paid to the 
incumbents of the religious houses and 
chantries here, out of the crown revenues 
from the receipt of the abbey lands. 

“The Church, which is dedicated to 
St Cuthbert, is now a perpetual curacy, not 
in charge, of the certified value of £20, but 
of the vea/ value of £110, having been 
augmented with #10 per annum by Lord 
Crewe, and with two sums of £400 each, 
half of which was obtained from the governors 
of Queen Anne’s bounty, in the years 1720 
and 1732, and the remainder was raised by 
the contributions of the parishioners at the 
same periods. The Earl of Darlington is 
patron of the benefice; the Rev. Wm. 
Gordon, of Lichfield, is the present in- 
cumbent. The church is in the form of a 
cross, with a tower and spire rising from the 
centre. The elegant frosted (sic) spire being 
struck by lightning, on the 17‘ of July, 1750, 
was so shattered, as to render it necessary to 
take down and rebuild the upper part, but 
the workmen did not replace the old orna- 
ments, so that it has now lost much of its 
former beauty. There are six musical bells 
in the tower; and about the year 1822, a 
handsome organ was erected by subscription. 


oJ value, £15. 


The church has been frequently repaired, 
and is kept in good order, but the appear- 
ance of the interior is greatly injured by the 
irregularity of the pews and galleries. There 
were formerly four chantries in this church, 
but the date of their foundation and the 
names of their founders are unknown, except 
the chantry of Robert Marshall, the endow- 
ment of which is now appropriated to the 
Grammar School. ... The chantry of St 
James had revenues of the yearly value of 
46, and the chantry of All Saints was worth 
44 19s. od. per annum, but the revenue of 
the chantry of the Blessed Mary has not 
been ascertained. There was also a Free- 
Chapel or perpetual Chantry of Badlifelde,’ 
otherwise Bedlefeld, or Battlefield, in the 
manor or parish of Darlington, and in the 
patronage of the bishop: the chaplain, or 
cantarist, had an annual sum paid him out 
of the bishop’s exchequer ad antiguo. About 
a mile west of Darlington is a place called 
Baddles, where this chapel is supposed to 
have stood, but there are not now any 
remains of the edifice. The clergy who now 
officiate at the church are, the Rev. James 
Carr, the sub-curate ; and the Rev. Thomas 
W. Minton, assistant-curate.” 
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England’s Didest handicrafts. 


By IsABEL SUART ROBSON. 
————>—_ 
I.—WoRKERS IN WOOL AND FLaAx. 


‘* The history of the loom is the history of human 
progress,” 

wey TE most ancient of all human inven- 
y tions is the weaving of cloth of one 
kind or another, and though before 
the coming of the Normans the 
handicrafts of this country were few and 
simple, this industry had its place in the daily 
life of every homestead. Sheep were the 
chief possessions of the Anglo-Saxons, and 
their wool was combed, carded, spun, woven 
and dyed by the women, from the King’s 
daughter to the wife of the churl. Queen 
Boadicea wore in her last great stand for 
freedom, “under her cloak a tunic of English- 
made wool chequered with many colours,”. 
says the Roman historian, Dion Cassius, and 














he goes on to speak admiringly of the bril- 
liant tints the Britons gave to their wools : 
light-red, green, blue, madderpink, sometimes 
violet and mulberry colour, no doubt woven 
into plaids much like those the Scottish 
Highlanders use to-day. 

The Romans always paid special atten- 
tion to textile manufactures, and one of their 
earliest acts, after subjugating Britain, was to 
set up a linen and woollen factory in the 
fortified town of Winchester. No doubt the 
soldiers of the various cohorts were supplied 
with raiment from its stores, for it was a 
Government establishment, with a manager, 
called by Tacitus “‘ the procurator,” appointed 
by the Emperor of Rome. To some extent 
the trade of Winchester languished when the 
Romans withdrew from the country, but four 
centuries later we find the people of England 
using Winchester linen. Evidently its linen 
was preferable to its woollen goods. Among 
the Saxons, to wear wool next the skin was a 
penance for heinous misdoing, and all per- 
sons of rank were buried in linen shrouds. 

Until the Normans came to England the 
wool woven produced only a coarse cloth and 
a rough kind of blanket. English wool was 
then, as now, the best known and most 
highly prized, but the Saxons had not ac- 
quired the art of weaving it with any degree 
of perfection. They did little more than 
collect the fleeces over and above what were 
needed for actual clothing, and send them to 
Flanders, then and throughout the Middle 
Ages the centre of woollen manufacture. At 
what date wool was first exported from Eng- 
land we cannot tell. It must have been very 
early indeed, for we read of merchants going 
to Marseilles and attending the great French 
fairs at Rouen and St. Denis in the ninth 
century. Before that time commercial inter- 
course was carried on, for we have a most 
interesting document—our first treaty of com- 
merce, in fact—dated 796 a.D., by which 
Charlemagne grants protection to certain 
English merchants trading between France 
and Mercia. Henry of Huntingdon, writing 
in the twelfth century, alludes to the exten- 
sive exportation of fine English wool “to the 
main” —an exportation which eventually 
reached such proportions that a stoppage of 
supplies used to throw half the population of 
Flanders out of work. 
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Taxes, until almost the close of the Plan- 
tagenet period, were calculated not in money 
but in wool. In one year the Parliament 
granted Edward III. 20,000 sacks of fine 
wool, and in another year 30,000. In 1339 
he was to have “the tenth sheep, fleece and 
lamb.” The Cistercian monks, since their 
settlement in England, were notable wool- 
growers, an order of Benedictine monks con- 
tracting for all they could supply. Indeed, 
England supplied, during the fourteenth cen- 
tury almost all the wool used in Northern 
Europe. Spain also grew wool, but it was far 
more difficult to carry goods from the Penin- 
sula to Flanders than across the German 
Ocean, whereon light crafts plied constantly. 
The monks also grew much flax, some affirm- 
ing that the soil of Great Britain was more 
suitable for its production than that of any 
other country, and its crops the largest, 
toughest, and finest in the world. Such 
natural advantages marked England for a 
manufacturing country ; and though unnoted 
and unheeded by knight and by baron in 
medizval towns, in merchant and craft-gilds 
silently but surely was growing up the slow 
structure of England’s commercial wealth and 
influence. 

In the train of William the Conqueror had 
come certain Flemings skilled -in textile art, 
and what had been a languishing and unde- 
veloped handicraft received impetus and im- 
provement. Winchester remembered its old 
glory, and made efforts to revive its trade, 
gaining permission from William to hold a 
great annual fair on St. Giles’s Hill, where its 
manufactures might be displayed, and to 
which merchants of other districts might 
resort. This fair was a great centre of trade 
for several centuries. Its duration, limited 
by William to one day, was gradually ex- 
tended, until by a charter of Henry II. it was 
allowed to last for sixteen days. During the 
time it was held the shops of Southampton, 
as well as Winchester, were closed, and all 
wares sold outside the fair, within a radius of 
seven miles, were to be forfeited to the bishop. 
Tolls were established on every bridge and 
roadway, and the revenue thus levied on 
goods taken to the fair and on persons going 
there to sell, was very considerable. The 
great common was covered with booths and 
divided into temporary streets, called after 

c 
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the goods exposed for sale therein, “The 
Drapery,” ‘‘The Spicery,” “The Pottery,” 
and soon. Many hard bargains were driven 
on Winchester Common in those days. In 
the famous old allegory of the fourteenth 
century, “The Vision of Piers Plowman,” 
Covetousness was among those who “To Win- 
chester went to the fair,” carrying goods that 

Had been unsold 

These seven years, 

Had there not gone 

The grace of guile 

Among my chaffer. 

The cloth fair in St. Bartholomew’s 
Churchyard was one of the oldest and most 
important commercial institutions of early 
times. Founded in the reign of Henry L., it 
lasted, though in a gradually diminishing 
state of prosperity, until 1855, when the nation 
having outgrown it, a municipal court quietly 
decreed its extinction. The fair in its early 
and prosperous days consisted chiefly of the 
booths and standings of the “clothmakers of 
all England and the drapers of London, who 
there closed within walls of which the gates 
were locked and watched every night for safety 
of men’s goods and wares.” A ‘“draper” 





was then the London name for clothier, very 
few of the Drapers’ Guild living beyond the 


boundary of the city. 

Of all institutions for organizing the craft 
of the wool-worker in the Middle Ages, the 
most important was the Staple. Certain towns 
were named by the King as “Seats of the 
Staple,” or places where alone staple goods, 
such as wool, cloth, linen, leather, lead and 
tin could be sold. To these staples foreign 
merchants went regularly to buy and sell, and 
English traders met there for a like object. 
Every article sold had to bear the seal of the 
staple upon it before it could be offered for 
sale, thus ensuring, as far as possible, honesty, 
weight, measure, and quality. Calais was at 
one time the chief staple, but the places were 
frequently changed, to the great inconvenience 
of those who came from abroad. Edward III., 
in 1361, removed the staple from Calais to 
nine English towns, one of which was West- 
minster, changed seventeen years later by 
Richard II. to the spot still known as Staple 
Inn,in Holborn. More than once the staple 
was abolished and re-established, until, in the 
sixteenth century, it ceased to be of any com- 
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mercial importance. Edward III., perhaps, 
did more than any other king for the de- 
velopment of textile manufacture. It is true 
that Henry II. had allowed numbers of 
Flemings to settle in this country, and estab- 
lished the cloth fair in the churchyard of St. 
Bartholomew, and personally interested him- 
self in the growth of the handicraft, “ even to 
the length of purchasing of the same ;” but 
Edward III. had an influence prompting him 
wholly sympathetic to the foreigners, that of 
his wife, Phillipa of Hainault, and the settle- 
ment of Flemings was invariably encouraged. 
Two Flemings established themselves in 
York in 1331, and one, John Kemp, founded 
in Westmorland the manufacture of the 
famous ‘‘ Kendal Green.”’ Thomas Blanket, 
about the same time, commenced in Bristol 
that industry which has always borne his 
name; but Norwich was the Manchester of the 
Middle Ages, supplying the country and also 
exporting plain, unpretending cloths which 
had until the coming of the Flemings never 
gone beyond a simple weave or twill, made 
from yarn which had been spun on a distaff 
with a primitive spindle, scarcely different to 
that Penelope must have used for the spinning 
of her famous web. During medieval times 
the loom used in England was always hori- 
zontal, such as is shown in the Bedford Book 
of Hours, preserved in the British Museum, 
at which the Virgin Mary is seated weaving 
curtains for the Temple. 

Norfolk may, indeed, be regarded as the 
cradle of the woollen manufacture. Long 
before the earliest records a considerable 
industry had been carried on there in coarse 
cloths and among them a stuff called “‘burel,” 
in wool or thread, or in both woven together. 
We read that St. Paul’s Cathedral had, in 
1295, a light-blue chasuble of this texture, 
and Exeter, in 1277, possessed ‘‘a long burel 
pall.” Burel, and, in fact, all coarser fabrics, 
were wrought by men, sometimes in monas- 
teries, for the old Benedictine rule obliged 
the monks to give a certain number of hours 
each day to some handicraft. Of monks of 
Bath Abbey, says one writer, “shuttle and 
the loom employed their attention at this 
early period, and among them the art was so 
well carried forward, that Bath became one 
of the most considerable cloth-weaving towns 
in Western England.” In Chaucer’s time 
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Bath cloth rivalled that of Flanders, and of 
his “ good wif of Bath,” he tells us 


Of cloth-making she hadde swiche an haunt 
She passed hem of Ipres and of Gaunt. 


The village of Worstead, twenty miles from 
Norwich, by a new method of its own for the 
carding of wool with combs of iron well 
heated and then twisting the thread harder 
than usual in the spinning, enabled its weavers 
to produce a stuff of a peculiar quality, which 
took the name of the place where it was first 
produced, and became immediately popular. 
Exeter Cathedral among its vestments had 
several of worsted, spelt variously “ worsett ” 
or “ woryst,” and York enumerates some in 
the rolls of the Minster. It was used for 
cushions, wall draperies, and bed hangings 
especially, and commanded very high prices. 
Elizabeth de Bohun, in 1356, bequeathed to 
her daughter, the Countess of Arundel, as 
something exceedingly valuable, “a bed of red 
worsted embroidered.” This manufacture 
very early migrated to Norwich, and, with 
other fabrics, profited by the improved 
methods and skill of the Flemings. 

Linen in medizval records’seems often to 
be included under the generic term “ cloth :” 
thus, we find the fine linen of Aylesham, in 
Lincolnshire, which was beginning to be 
noted as early as the fourteenth century, 
alluded to in church records as “‘ Aylesham 
cloth,” of which certain “ hand towels” were 
to be made. Fine linen was manufactured 
in Sussex and Wiltshire in the middle of the 
thirteenth century, and it was to encourage 
this growing enterprise that Henry III. pur- 
chased in 1253, through the sheriffs of the 
two counties, “two thousand yards for his 
own royal use.” The jealous rivalry between 
the two industries, wool and flax weaving, 
has from earliest times formed a humorous 
feature in the history of the craft. Royal 
favours to linen-weavers provoked the com- 
plaints of the workers in wool, who saw in 
every advantage to their rivals a blow aimed 
at their own trade, whilst linen-weavers felt 
—so small comparatively was the demand 
for their goods—that the clothmakers should 
permit them a good many privileges. 

In the reign of Elizabeth the city of Nor- 
wich advanced greatly, and when in 1685 
Louis X1V., by the Revocation of the Edict 





of Nantes, let persecution loose upon his 
Protestant subjects, over 50,000 refugees fled 
to Norfolk and settled there. This large 
influx of foreigners did not please the good 
people of Norfolk, who saw, not the gain 
which would accrue to them from the superior 
skill of the newcomers, but a certain diversion 
of their own work among fresh hands. Peti- 
tions were drawn up, and Government aid 
demanded, whilst for years open displays of 
ill-feeling were frequent. For their part, the 
foreigners kept aloof from the jealous towns- 
folk, had their own quarter, their own places 
of worship and their own wardens, until lapse 
of time cured the soreness and the English 
were ready to recognise them as, not only 
peaceable and law-abiding, but skilled work- 
men, who were not averse to share their trade 
secrets. Among the many light fabrics the 
French introduced at this time was crape, a 
manufacture which added considerably to 
the wealth of Norwich. It was soon in 
enormous request, and gradually increased in 
popularity until, under the administration of 
Sir Robert Walpole, it was ordered for Court 
mourning. 

It is interesting to note how much English 
charity to religious refugees has done to 
further our commercial prosperity. Harrison, 
in his description of Elizabethan England in 
the famous Holinshed Chronicle, touches. on 
this point. After speaking of the incursion 
of those “whom the death of Mary had 
relieved of fear of persecution,” he says, 
‘While, in times past, the use of wool con- 
sisted for the most part in the cloth and’ 
woolsteds, now, by means of strangers suc- 
coured from domestic persecution, the same 
is employed into sundry other uses, such as 
mokados, bays, vellures, grosgrains, whereby 
the makers have reaped no small commodity.” 
In 1623, Misselden writes that “ clothmaking 
is the dowry of the Kingdom and the great 
revenue of the King, so diverse and so wide- 
spread had become its many branches.” 

English woollen goods achieved such a 
reputation in the sixteenth and the dawn of 
the seventeenth century, that Genoese and 
Venetian ship-owners came up the Thames 
and carried off large cargoes to supply the 
East, whilst Portuguese vessels bore them to 
India, Brazil, and the Barbadoes,and Germans 
on the Rhine wore Norfolk fustian. The linen 
cs 
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made at Ipswich at this time was so exception- 
ally fine as to command the large sum of 
fifteen shillings an ell. Unhappily, this age of 
prosperity had its disastrous results. A haste 
to grow rich began to undermine the integrity 
of the weavers. When it was so easy to dispose 
of the work as quickly as it could be pro- 
duced, it was a temptation to produce too 
quickly, and we read that, in 1550, huge 
bales of English goods were lying unsold 
on the wharves at Antwerp, “through the 
naughtiness of their making,” and that 
‘*woollens, fraudulent in make, weight, and 
size, were exposed in the square of St. 
Mark’s with the brand of the Senate upon 
them, to testify to the decay of English 
honesty.” Somerset, at this time Lord 
Protector of England, at once interposed, and 
with a few rigid, summary measures, gave 
English weavers to understand that national 
reputation was a thing with which they must 
not lightly tamper. Throughout medizval 
times the drift of all commercial legislative 
matters seems to have been to ensure guadity 
rather than guantity. ‘Scamped work” and 
** doubtful measurements ” were to be “ things 
abhorrent” to all right-minded men. Any 
attempt to gain undue profit or any exhibition 
of trade dishonesty was resented as hurtful to 
the community at large and the wrong-doer 
was promptly dealt with. A /forestadler, the 
very significant name by which our forefathers 
indicated a man who bought up goods before 
they came into the market and kept them to 
sell at a moment advantageous to himself, was 
described as “an open oppressor of poor 
people,” “an enemy of the whole shire and 
county.” There was no desire for cheapness, 
and it was believed possible to fix and enforce 
a fair price, so that manufacturers and sellers 
should only have moderate gains. Com- 
petition and speculation as they exist to-day 
would have seemed to medizval craftsmen 
little short of criminal, yet, in spite of such 
halcyon conditions, depreciations crept into 
manufacture more than once. William III. 
was obliged to pass an Act in which it was 
found advisable to describe most minutely 
how yarn was to be made and sold, and how 
cloth should be woven and measured. The 
possessor of cloth made for sale had, before 
exposing it in the market, “to bring it to a 
royal burgh, there to receive the public seal 
and stamp of the burgh upon both ends, 


which shall be sufficient proof of the just 
length and breadth, evenness of working, and 
thickness thereof. ‘To which effect there was 
to be in every burgh an honest man, well 
seen in the trade of linen and cloth, appointed 
to keep the said seal for marking therewith.” 
The development of textile industries in early 
days was considerably limited by the fact that 
they were for the most part strictly local, and 
many of those who practised them did not 
look upon them asa sole means of livelihood. 
Weaving and farming were often combined, 
and in more than one instance weaving and 
pot-making. The isolation of separate com- 
munities and the national distaste for travel 
account largely for this peculiarity. Each 
township provided for its own wants, managed 
its own industries, and had its own guilds. 
No picture of the life of the medizeval crafts- 
man would be complete which did not give a 
prominent place to the influence and im- 
portance of his. guild. Every man who had 
reached the requisite age allied himself with 
his fellows in this earliest form of trade 
co-operation, and in every town sufficiently 
large each trade had its separate guild. Even 
remote villages had their ‘‘ gild-hall,” where 
members met. The remains of some are 
still to be seen in country districts of Norfolk. 
In feudal times membership in a guild for a 
year and a day made a villein a free man, an 
item of very practical value in the eyes of 
the humbler craftsmen. Their fundamental 
principle was, that each member should work, 
not only for his private advantage, but for 
the reputation and good of his craft. For 
the furtherance of these objects, tools and 
methods of work were frequently examined 
and bad work was punished. It is curious 
to note that night-work was strictly prohibited, 
as likely to tend to inferior workmanship. A 
good supply of competent workmen for the 
future was ensured by training young men, 
from which practice undoubtedly rose the 
apprentice system, productive, at least at this 
stage, of considerable advantages. The guild 
also exercised a mora] control over its mem- 
bers, provided against sickness and death, and 
fixed the number and length of holidays and 
the hours of work, enforcing its rules by fines, 
often consisting of drink, which was consumed 
at the periodic guild-feasts. The guild, or, as 
it was most commonly spelt, “ gild,” was a 
distinct forerunner of the modern trades- 
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union, going, however, farther and deeper, in 
that it protected the work as well as the 
worker. By the time of the Tudors the days 
of its usefulness seemed to have passed, 
and instead of benefiting, its numerous 
restrictions tended to cramp growing indus- 
tries. To escape such limitation, craftsmen 
began to leave the towns and establish them- 
selves in remote villages, where they could 
pursue their work in their own way. Thus the 
trade of the Eastern counties and the West 
of England had by the close of the sixteenth 
century spread to the Midlands, and was 
firmly established in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. Kent, Reading, and York were 
producing heavy cloths ; Worcester and Here- 
ford a cloth so fine that, by a chapter of the 
Benedictine order held at Westminster Abbey, 
it was forbidden to be worn by monks, as 
too luxurious ; Oxfordshire, Wiltshire, and 
Gloucestershire broad cloths in white and 
red had achieved popularity; whilst the 
Midlands furnished “ Penistone cloth” and 
“Forest white”; and Devonshire greys and 
“kersey”’ or “causeway” cloths, so named 
from some obsolete reason chroniclers have 
not givenus. “Causeway” is still pronounced 
by homely Devonshire people as “ kersey,” 
and the flight of imagination which has 
peopled the ancient village of Kersey with 
looms and cloth-weavers is without actual 
basis in fact. 

Various measures were put in force to 
prevent this migration of trade from the old 
centres. Henry VIII. enacted that “no one 
should dye, shear or calendar wool but in 
Norwich ”; but even then Bradford and Leeds 
had become lively and prosperous cloth- 
weaving towns, and Wakefield, the trading 
capital of the West Riding, exceeded them 
both in size and importance. We find 
the citizens of York in 1544 complaining of 
the competition “of sundry evil-disposed 
persons and apprentices,” who had “ with- 
drawn themselves out of the city and com- 
peted with York in manufacturing coverlets 
and blanketines.” York got the monopoly, 
but she gained little thereby; restrictive 
measures only tended to drive the manu- 
facturers further afield ; indeed, the history of 
textile arts, more than any other, illustrates 
the futility of endeavouring by legislation to 
hinder the free course of trade. 

An important progressive movement in this 





industry marked the sixteenth century. Cloth 
had hitherto been carried to Holland and 
Belgium to be dyed, and many Flemings 
found lucrative employment in completing 
English manufactures before they were shipped 
from Antwerp to all parts of the world. A 
London merchant, named William Cholmley, 
in Edward VI.’s reign, conceived the idea of 
performing these last offices for the cloth at 
home. By experiment he “found that Thames 
water was as good for dyeing as that of the Low 
Countries,” and forthwith imported Flemish 
dyers to instruct his own servants. Having 
mastered their secrets, he patriotically offered 
his discovery to the Government for the 
public good, prophesying that, “if his pro- 
posal were taken advantage of, and England 
would rely upon herself to complete her 
manufactures, the trade of Antwerp would 
droop and London become the mart of the 
world.” The complete fulfilment of this 
prophecy has abundantly proved the mer- 
chant’s foresight and sagacity. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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Spanish bistoric WBonuments. 


By JoserH Louis POWELL 
(Of the Royal Academy of San Fernando, Madrid). 
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§ 5. THE SYNAGOGUE KNOWN As “ EL 
TRANSITO.” 

MIEFORE the middle of the tenth cen- 
tury the Jews had become a rich 
and powerful body in Toledo. 
At that time they occupied two 
entire districts or regions of the city named 
Great and Little Jewry. These Jewries 
occupied a large space, and were surrounded 
by an enclosing wall, of which remains still 
exist, and so formed a considerable and 
thriving town in itself, comprised in the 
greater city. ‘The Jews, in addition to all 
this, kept going mercantile establishments in 
another region, La Alcana, which formerly 
stood where now are the cathedral cloisters 
and several adjoining streets. Such was the 
condition of the Toledan Jews at the time of 
the reconquest of the city by the Christian 
warriors in 1085. Henceforth they were 
alternately persecuted or tolerated, according 
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as they could be useful or not to the King 
and his magnates. 

The Israelites assisted Alfonso the Wise in 
the composition of his chronological tables, 
and so, under his sway, prospered. In no 


reign, however, did their hopes rise higher 
than in that of Peter the Cruel, through the 
influence of his Treasurer, Samuel Levi. 

The more ancient building, already de- 
scribed,* being insufficient for the number of 
worshippers, it was determined, through the 
protection of Don Pedro, and directly at the 


EL TRANSITO. 


El Transito is very beautiful, though in 
some respects it has suffered greatly in the 
course of five centuries of existence. Outside 
you see foliation in various forms, and one 
feature especially striking to a stranger, the 
celosias, windows filled with admirable de- 
signs in stucco instead of glass. The interior 
is magnificently rich in broad bands of orna- 
ment, among which appear the range of pro- 
fusely foiled arches, with ce/osias at intervals, 
and double and single lines of Hebrew in- 
scriptions, taken from the Psalms. The 


INTERIOR WALL, 


(Reduced from a photograph by Laurent and Co., Madrid.) 


instance of his Hebrew Treasurer, to construct 
a new and magnificent synagogue. The 
architect and director of the works was the 
Rabbi Meir Aben-Aldebi, and the date 1366. 
It served for Jewish worship till 1494, when 
the Jews were driven out of Spain, under 
Ferdinand and Isabella. The edifice was 
then turned into a church, under the invoca- 
tion of St. Benedict, and conceded to the 
military order of the Knights of Calatrava. 
The name £/ Transito was popularly given 
to the church from a picture representing 
‘* El Transito,” or passage from the world of 
the B. V. Mary, which seems to have been 
held in much esteem. 


* Antiquary, November, 1897. 


roof, provided with tie-beams below, is arée- 
sonado as to the higher part; and the arte- 
son, or trough, is inverted above the spec- 
tator, and so the peculiar form and disposition 
are plainly perceived. 

The extreme profusion of beautiful orna- 
ment is such that it is impossible to do justice 
to it in these brief remarks. Our illustration 
will, however, aid the reader to form an idea 
of what the reality is like. It is disposed in 
three chief bands. The lower division pre- 
sents a broad band of foliage between double 
lines of Hebrew inscriptions. Here we have 
vine-leaves, and the imitation is more exact 
than usual. This seems to show a very ad- 
vanced period of Moorish art, as in the 
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Alhambra de Granada, wherein the forms at 
length become more natural, and the imita- 
tion often exact. Amid the foliage appear 
the shield and arms of Don Pedro, King of 
Castile and Leon. 

The second band of ornament shows chiefly 
a richly foliated arcade, with doubled columns 
between. The forms are circular, the cusps 
heavy and inclined to be coarse, compared 
with those of Gothic buildings. Neverthe- 
less, it is impossible not to see here the 
reacting influence of the Gothic style upon 
the Moorish. The pillars recall Romanesque 
rather than Gothic art, while the capitals are 
strange to a Northern eye. The stucco ce/o- 
sias, through which the light does actually 
penetrate, and the pointed arch containing 
them, are more especially Moorish. The 
interlacing forms of the celoséas are, perhaps, 
of more ancicnt design than the floriated 
ornament around. 

The upper band contains a single line of 
inscription, and this is about all. The rich- 
ness of the roof is on a par with all the rest, 
though here the timber takes the shape of 
stars and sharp-edged geometrical lines. The 
east wall of the synagogue had its own pecu- 
liar decoration, as, indeed, became the Jewish 
worship. It shows a different disposition in 
the ornament, which in certain respects is 
still richer and more elaborate than that of 
the side-walls I have been describing. The 
lower bands here are perpendicular, above 
which runs a sort of canopy peculiarly Moor- 
ish, seen likewise at Granada. 

The fine late Gothic retablo, or reredos, 
which stood here for several centuries to 
mark the conversion of the building to the 
worship of Christ, has been of late years 
removed to another site, thus to show the 
original ornament complete. 


SS 
Mild Kirk Lonan, Jsle of Wan. 


By A. Knox. 
pa 
See old church of the parish of 
- Lonan lies about the middle of 
the east coast of Man. It is 
situated nearly above cliffs that 
descend sheer for four hundred feet into the 








sea. The view eastward from it is across the 
Irish Sea to the coast of Cumberland. Land- 
ward the prospect is over the southern part 
of Man, and is stopped by the chain of hills 
which cross the island from its eastern to its 
western coast. The visible landscape, where 
it has become fixed in the sentiments of 
men, is a Norse land: the name of every 
visible object of Nature, of every visible 
piece of land in it that bears a name, is 
Norse. The church of Lonan alone in all 
the view has a name that is not Norse. 
Lonan is thought to be the name of St. 
Adamnan, Abbot of Iona, who died in the 
year 704, and who was the biographer of the 
Blessed Columba. It is the name “Onan” 
and a remnant of the word “ Keeil”—Kill- 
Onan, as the church is still called, and Onan 
is, by comparison of dedication names in 
Scotland, a well-ascertained corruption of 
Adamnan. A runic inscription of about 1150 
has lately been found at Cornaa, a valley on 
the coast in the parish adjoining Lonan on 
the north, which reads : 


Christ, Patrick, Malachy, Onan. 
John the Shepherd carved this in Kornadal. 


Malachy is presumed to be the Abbot of 
Bangor, in Ireland, who died in 1140, and 
whose name is associated with that of St. 
Bernard. 

This name of the church is part of a 
system sustained for some time in Man, by 
which the names of the holy sites there have 
preserved to us the names of a cycle of 
teachers, who in all else have passed into the 
retreat of the blessed. This cycle of teachers 
is of a time some centuries before Man 
became definitely a Norse centre of power. 
Their influence survived the changes which 
such a growth of power implies, and remains 
until to-day representative of the authority 
still most powerful in Man. 

When the kingdom of Man in 1265 passed 
into the possession of the Crown of Scotland, 
efforts were at once made to bring the insti- 
tutions in Man into conformity with those 
existing in the larger kingdom. A parochial 
system was established in the Church, but 
of what order it superseded no certain know- 
ledge exists. Some consider it to have 
been a system which utilized the multi- 
tude of Treen churches, whose remains are 
distributed over Man. The Treens were the 
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estates of the Taxiaxi, or freeholders, under 
the Manx kings. In Lonan there were 
fourteen such Treens, remaining still as a 
division of land for administrative purposes, 
and their chapels, the foundations or the 


plan of the first and smaller building. It is 
not apparent where the western wall of the 
first church stood. The walls throughout 
are of rubble; the western part is built of 
field-stones, laid mostly in courses on their 





KIRK LONAN, THE CHURCH FROM THE NORTH. 


sites of them, are still identifiable. It was 
from among the Treens that a selection was 
made of buildings that were to serve in the 
then future as parish churches. Some of 
these churches—I.onan being one—are in 
remote and inaccessible parts of their parish, 
which suggests that some definite reasons 
determined the choice of them as parish 
churches. In the case of Lonan this 
reason is suggested: About the year 1190 
Reginald, King of Man, gave to the priory 
of St. Bees a grant of the land of Escadala, 
in Man. This name does not survive, but it 
has been ascertained to mean Clay-dale. 
The headland against the church is called 
Clay-head, and presumably the dell that 
begins there, encircles the church, and, after 
a course of about a mile opens upon the 
sea, is Escadala. The dell is now without a 
name, but it is of equal size with other dales 
in Man bearing the Norse appellation “ dal.” 
On this presumption the status of the church 
there would determine its choice as a parish 
church. 

The church is built in two parts, which 
have had their origin at different times. The 
eastern part is the older, and is greatly dif- 
ferent in the character of its structure from 
the western portion. The junction of the 
two buildings is very clear, for the walls are 
not bonded until above four feet from the 
ground. This clean line of junction repre- 
sents probably the eastern jambs of doorways 
into the first church. The extended church, 
as it is seen_in plan, shows doubtless also the 


bed face. ‘The doors in the north and south 
walls are bordered with dressed red sand- 
stone brought from the western coast of Man. 
The stones are regularly cut, and beautifully 
disposed in an alternate wide and narrow 
arrangement. Some of the long stones are 
on their face three feet broad and six inches 
high, and alternate with stones six inches 
square. The jambs of the west window are 
gone, but their rests remain in the rubble 
wall. The eastern building is ruder. The 
sandstone. is absent, but the wall and its 
angles have in it—not in consistent order— 
great stones four and five feet long. The 
stones throughout seem quarry stones, and 
are laid on their edge. 


KIRK LONAN, N.E. CORNER OF CHURCH. 


The windows of the church, excepting that 
in the western wall, are in the older building. 
The east window is large, and arched semi- 
circularly ; the arches of the other two are 
pointed. The north window, at some time 
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built up, has recently been reopened for use, 
and the arch masonry has been exposed. 
Its voussoirs are not rightly set, but stand 
almost vertically, and in the vault are very 
irregularly placed. The arches do not spring 
directly from the jamb, but at a distance of 
four inches out from it. The east window 
has also this feature, and to a builder these 
ledges suggest a rest whereon was laid the 
centering upon which the arches were built. 
This simple formation of the church has 
an effect in the use of it most dramatic and 
profoundly attractive. No other Manx 
church remains undisturbed from its original 
plan; in all, the south wall at least is now 
filled with windows, but in the chapel of the 
Douglas nunnery, again restored to the ser- 
vice of religion, may be seen the relation of 
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the plan to the service of worship held in it. 
The chapel is about the same size as Lonan ; 
it is very dark, and, except in the early morn- 
ing, hardly affected by the light from the 
east window, but through the little window 
of the south wall—in size and position in the 
wall similar to the north window in Lonan— 
a stream of light pours across the east end 
of the building, illuminating the folds of the 
tapestry, the silk and lawn of vestments, the 
soft glow of candles and lamps, glittering 
metals, and transient persons, and uniting all 
shadows into one mass of deep, glowing ruby 
from the glass with which the window is 
filled. It is a spectacle as living as words, 
and a perfect achievement of art. 

This distinctive feature of the building is 
the chief element in fixing the time of the 
origin of the building. In connection with 
VOL. XXXIV. 
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it must be considered the crosses which now 
have their home in the churchyard. The 
large cross, called for distinction the Lonan 
Cross, stands probably on its original site 
in the churchyard. The other cross, with its 
shaft expanded into a base, stood until 1870 
on a mound at the entrance to the church- 
yard, but about that year it was overthrown 
and broken. The cross with the base of 
spirals came from Glenroy, four miles away. 
The two remaining crosses have always been 
in the churchyard. 

The Glenroy and Lonan crosses present 
tangible artistic features. In the latter the 
cross is raised above the plane of the span- 
drils, and the four pairs of squares lie also in 
a plane lower than that of the curves of the 
spandrils. That is the formative-thought of 





KIRK LONAN, GROUND-PLAN OF CHURCH. 


the cross. The back of the cross-stone, 
though splintered and rough as from the 
quarry, has a roughly-made cross-shape, and 
is bordered by a reed, which finishes about 
halfway down the shaft. On the Glenroy 
cross is shown a feeling for structure of the 
utmost value in determining its place in art. 
The spiral masses perform a real service in 
making steady and firm the cross above them. 
This “steadiness” is a necessary aim of the 
artist, whether designer or builder ; it is the 
mark of good quality in all work in which it 
appears. It is to accommodate this feeling 
that the masses occur on this cross in the 
place they do. That they have the form of 
spirals is an accident. Similar masses, ful- 
filling the same purpose, occur in nearly the 
same places on other important crosses in 
Man. They there also take the same spiral 
D 
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form, and so form oneconfirmation of the state- 
ment on one of the crosses that they are all 
from the hand of Gaut, the son of Biarn, of 
Cooiley, the faithful friend of Brideson, a 
smith, the son of Keigeen. The distinction 








KIRK LONAN, THE ROAD CROSS, 


of Gaut’s work is this strong feeling for right 
structure, expressed chiefly in the form of a 
knot, which can only be described as the 
form in which the feeling shaped itself ; 
it is not an imitation of any actual knot, nor 
is it the casual repetition of forms used in 
work of other men. 

This impulsive kind of work disappeared 
in the middle of the thirteenth century, and 
there appeared in its place that entirely per- 
fect comprehension of structure that was 
developed in medizval building. At the 
time of this change three buildings were 
being raised in Man, which remain un- 
altered in any part. These are the church 
of St. German, the Douglas nunnery, and 
the church of St. Trinian of the Barony of 
Whithorn. The walls of Lonan are suf- 
ficiently noble to be seriously considered in 
comparison with those of the three buildings 
mentioned, and it is thereby possible to say 
that the western half is of a time earlier than 
they, and about the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century. 


The walls of St. Trinian’s are made up of 
fragments of a more magnificent building. 
To what the earlier building belonged or 
what service it fulfilled is not known; its 
existence has not hitherto been asserted, but 
it grew up under an influence that produced 
other similarly decorated buildings in Man. 
Remnants of this influence may be seen in the 
churches of Marown, Braddan, Maughold, 
and Bride, and the period of their erection 
can be placed in the earlier part of the 
twelfth century. No part of Lonan has been 
built under this influence. 

The eastern portion of the church must be 
classed in the group of Treen churches. The 
Treen of Raby, on which the church stands, 
has no other church site, and on the remain- 
ing thirteen Treens of Lonan parish the 
Vicar of Lonan has ascertained the sites of 
the churches of them all. 

One other Treen chapel, at least, continues 
in use for parochial purposes, that of St. Mary 
of Ballure; but it is not now possible to ascer- 
tain how much, if any, of the original building 











KIRK LONAN, THE GLENROY CROSS. 


remains. Two others remain in such sub 
stantial integrity as to afford material for 
consideration of the chapels as a class, 
Lonan may stand as their fair type, better 
built, in the form of its windows elaborate, 
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somewhat longer than most of them, but 
without a doubt one of them. 

Interesting features in the church are: in 
the west wall, between the plinth and the 
west window, a square opening crossed by a 
lintel, but built up ; it is lower than the level 
of the floor of the church. Above it, and on 
either side, two stones project about nine 
inches from the wall. At service the men 
sit on the south and the women on the north 
side, a practice elsewhere in Man abandoned 
about fifty years ago, but here continued. 


Ze) 


Che Congress of Archeological 
Societies. 


> 


pepeeq HE ninth congress of Archeological 
§ ©Societies in union with the Society 
of Antiquaries was held at Bur- 
—_ lington House on December 1, 
under the able and genial presidency of 
Viscount Dillon. 

The attendance was thoroughly represen- 
tative, and included delegates from the Society 
of Antiquaries, the Royal Society of Anti- 
quaries of Ireland, the Cambrian Association, 
the Royal Archzological Institute, the British 
Archeological Association, the Folk-Lore 
Society, the Huguenot Society, and the 
British Record Society, and from the respec- 
tive societies of the following counties : Berks, 
Bristol and Gloucestershire, Bucks, Cumber- 
land and Westmorland, Derbyshire, Essex, 
Hampshire, Kent, Lancashire and Cheshire, 
Leicestershire, London and Middlesex, 
Maidenhead and Thames Valley, Norfolk, 
Oxfordshire, St. Albans, Surrey, Sussex, 
Thoroton (Notts), Wilts, Woolhope Field Club 
(Hereford), East Riding Yorkshire, and York- 
shire. A few other gentlemen were present 
on special invitation, the most notable being 
Mr. Lionel Cust, F.S.A., Director of the 
National Portrait Gallery. 

The President made a feeling allusion to 
the great loss they had all sustained by the 
death of Sir A. Wollaston Franks, -out of 
respect to whose memory the congress had 
been deferred from its usual date in the sum- 
mer. Mr. Ralph Nevill, F.S.A., the assi- 








duous and painstaking hon. secretary of this 
archeological union, gave a clear statement 
of the work accomplished, begun, or pro- 
jected during the year, and stated that the 
recent addition of three societies to the roll 
brought up the total membership to thirty- 
nine. The statement of accounts, audited by 
Mr. William Minet, F.S.A., was accepted as 
satisfactory. 

The standing committee was re-elected, 
with three additions, and may now be taken 
to be a thoroughly representative and reliable 
body of antiquaries. The committee consists 
of the officers of the Society of Antiquaries, 
Earl Percy, Sir John Evans, Chancellor Fer- 
guson, Revs. Dr. Cox, P. H. Ditchfield, and 
Rupert Morris, and Messrs. J. R. Allen, E. 
W. Brabrook, G. E. Fox, G. L. Gomme, 
Emanuel Green, R. A. S. Macalister, W. 
Minet, G. Payne, and J. W. Bund. 

The Hon. Secretary reported that the com- 
mittee had authorized the completion of Mr. 
Gomme’s Index of Archzeological Papers from 
1682, with a view to immediate publication. 
This index will be invaluable to working 
archeologists, and those who desire a copy 
should put themselves at once in communi- 
cation with Mr. Ralph Nevill, 13, Addison 
Crescent, Kensington, W. The price to sub- 
scribers will be 15s. 

Mr. Hope, on behalf of the committee 
appointed to consider the question of drawing 
up a catalogue of effigies, presented a pre- 
liminary list of effigies in the parish churches 
of England, arranged in counties. This list 
had been prepared by Mr. W. H. Richardson, 
F.S.A., who acts as antiquarian editor for the 
whole of Kelly’s Post-ofice Directories. This 
reminds us to suggest that Mr. Richardson 
should carefully revise the church dedications 
throughout these directories; they are fre- 
quently faulty, and might with advantage be 
amended by reference to Bacon’s Liber Regis, 
as that work is almost invariably right. A 
long and valuable discussion took place with 
regard to this catalogue. Mr. Richardson’s 
rough list included effigies up to the present 
day. Dr. Cox proposed, and it was eventu- 
ally carried, that the lists should include 
effigies of all dates, as well as busts and por- 
trait medallions. A further proposition was 
made to include figures on incised slabs, ‘but 
this was rejected, as it was thought that a 
D2 
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complete catalogue of all kinds of incised 
slabs might be taken up at some future date. 
This is highly necessary, for Cutts’ Manual 
on this subject is now of little use. Chan- 
cellor Ferguson hoped that notes would be 
given of the original position of effigies so 
far as it could be ascertained. He gave 
instances of the extraordinary removal of 
certain effigies in the North of England from 
one church to another. Almost every eccle- 
siologist is acquainted with instances in 
which churchwarden-meddling and disastrous 
modern restorations have brought about the 
shifting of effigies, the destruction of the 
altar-tombs on which they used to lie, and 
their not infrequent ejection into the church- 
yard. Dr. Cox cited, as a modern instance, 
the frequent migrations of Chantrey’s beautiful 
statue of the assassinated premier, Mr. Per- 
cival. Originally placed in All Saints’ Church, 
Northampton, after several removals it now 
rests in the new Guildhall of that town. The 
committee appointed to complete this some- 
what arduous undertaking consists of Lord 
Dillon, and Messrs. Hartshorne, Hope, 
Richardson, Stephenson, and Walker. 

A somewhat desultory conversation then 
ensued on the question of adding to Mr. 
Gomme’s Annual Index of Archeological 
Transactions references to antiquarian sub- 
jects in ordinary magazines and journals. 
The general opinion of the congress seemed 
to be against such a proposal, on the score of 
expense and difficulty of selection. Even- 
tually it was referred to the standing com- 
mittee for their decision. 

Mr. Shore, of the Hampshire Field Club, 
moved that the Government be requested to 
undertake a survey of early earthworks, in 
conjunction with experts from the local 
antiquarian societies. His proposition was 
seconded by Mr. Rutland, but received little 
support in the way it was originally drafted. 
Eventually, on the motion of Sir John Evans, 
it was resolved to send a memorandum to the 
various local archeological societies, suggesting 
the desirability of placing themselves in com- 
munication with the Ordnance Survey officers 
for their districts, so as to ensure greater 
accuracy. 

The secretary of the Society of Antiquaries 
(Mr. C. Hercules Read) made a full and 
interesting statement as to the steps that had 


been taken by the Government, at the request 
of the last congress, for information as to the 
action of foreign countries in the protection 
of their respective ancient and _ historical 
monuments. Full information had been 
obtained and would be published in a Blue 
Book at the opening of Parliament. It will 
then appear, as stated by Mr. Read, that 
England is far behind every other civilized 
nation (save Russia) in the care it takes of 
its ancient remains. 

The exceedingly practical subject of the 
systematic cataloguing of Provincial Museums 
was brought forward in an able speech by 
Mr. G. L. Gomme. A copy of the recently- 
issued illustrated catalogue of the museum 
of the Wiltshire Archzological Society at 
Devizes was laid on the table by Rev. E. H. 
Goddard, and met with general approval. 
The question was admitted to be one of 
considerable importance, and after general 
discussion resulted in the appointment of 
a committee to draw up recommendations. 
The committee, with power to add to their 
number, consists of: Sir John Evans, Revs. 
Dr. Cox, E. H. Goddard, and Messrs. 
Gomme, Hope, and Read. 

The chief topic at the afternoon session 
was a national portrait catalogue. Mr. Lionel 
Cust produced some admirable books and 
sheets of forms that he had had printed to 
ensure the accurate and technical description 
of portraits. It was resolved to suggest to 
the societies to circulate these forms, and 
to do their best to eventually procure full 
catalogues from each county. The sub- 
committee on this subject was reappointed, 
with instructions to press forward in this 
interesting work. The members are: Lord 
Dillon, Sir Charles Robinson, and Messrs. 
Cust, O’Donoghue, Gomme, and Nevill. 

Mr. Hope read a valuable draft report on 
the best mode of indexing the Transactions 
of societies. In preparing the twenty sug- 
gestions into which the report was divided, 
he had received the assistance of Messrs. 
Gomme and Round. All the suggestions 
seemed to meet with fairly general approval, 
and perhaps the best of the number was the 
abolition of troublesome separate indexes, in 
favour of a single one of a comprehensive 
character. It matters, however, comparatively 
little what the scheme is, provided it is 
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generally adopted. If all our archzological 
societies will only index upon one uniform 
plan, it will prove an enormous boon to 
readers ; and when such a system is adopted 
by the societies, it will speedily be followed 
by independent writers on historic and 
archeological subjects. The report was 
referred back to the same committee for 
slight revision, and will shortly be issued. 

The hon. sec. reported that a National 
Photographic Record Association had been 
formed, under the presidency of Sir Benjamin 
Stone, M.P. Its objects and methods were 
lucidly and briefly explained by Mr. Scanmell, 
who is acting as hon. sec. of the new associa- 
tion. The congress recognised its value, and 
passed a resolution of co-operation. 

The debate proved of such sustained 
interest and length that no time remained 
for listening to two promised papers, one 
by Mr. George Payne, on “How to Pre- 
serve Antiquities,”* and the other by Mr. 
St. John Hope on “ How to Excavate.” 

There is not the least doubt that this was 
not only the most successful of these nine 
annual congresses, but that it abundantly 
proved the value and influence of such a 
union. Already the congress finds itself 
recognised by the Government, who have 
been glad, in at all events one direction, to 
follow its initiative and suggestion. It has 
secured the hearty co-operation of the 
Director of the National Portrait Gallery 
in its endeavour to secure a national por- 
trait catalogue, and it is doing invaluable 
work in the direction of securing general 
principles in the indexing of literature, and 
the arrangement and cataloguing of museums. 

In the evening the congress dinner was 
held at the Holborn Restaurant, when Rev. 
Dr. Cox took the chair, in the absence 
through indisposition of Sir John Evans, 
Mr. Braybrook, C.B., being in the vice- 
chair. We conclude that this honour was 
done to Dr. Cox as the originator of these 
now most useful and firmly established con- 
gresses. A pleasant evening was spent by 
the antiquaries, all the pleasanter from the 
fewness of the toasts and the brevity of the 
speeches. One jest shall be immortalized 
in these columns. The vice-chairman, in 


* Mr. Payne has sent us his paper, which we hope 
to print in an early number of the Antiguary. 





proposing the health of the chairman, 
thought there was a fitness of things in 
having a parson in the chair, because he 
must feel at home in presiding over Thirty- 
nine Articles, that being the precise number 
of the societies now in union ! 


Se 


Archeological Mews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
Jor insertion under this heading.] 


os ie 
THE RHIND LECTURES, 1897. 


In the Antiquary for December we gave an account 
of the two first of the Rhind lectures, borrowed from 
the report in the Scotsman. From the same source we 
take the account of the succeeding lectures of the series. 

The third of the series of Rhind lectures was delivered 
on November 12 in the lecture-hall of the National 
Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh, by Dr. James Macdonald. 
The lecturer observed that the Roman occupation of 
North, as distinguished from that of South, Britain was 
a purely military one, and prefaced the archzeological 
evidence, to which he now passed on, by a short 
account of the means the Romans took to shelter their 
soldiers when in an enemy’s country, and to protect 
their frontiers from attack. This was followed by a 
brief sketch of the organization of the Roman army 
under the Empire. In North Britain the most im- 
portant Roman field-work was the Pius Vallum on the 
Forth and Clyde isthmus. Recent excavations by the 
Glasgow Archeological Society had revealed to us the 
structure of its different parts, which was imperfectly 
known before. It consisted of a military way; a 
wall, built to a large extent, at least, of sods, prepared 
and laid by the hand ; a ditch of the V-shaped type ; 
and, what was appropriately called in the Glasgow 
report, the outer mound. Each of these was described 
in succession, attention being specially called to the 
systematic layering, the stone base, the culverts, and 
the expansions of the turf wall, as these had now been 
brought to light. After discussing its probable length 
and the number of occupation camps or stations 
usually assigned to the vallum, the lecturer noticed the 
more important antiquities found at or near them. 
These were, for the most part, distance slabs and 
altars dedicated to various deities. In conclusion, Dr. 
Macdonald stated various problems that were sug- 
gested by the structure and position of this ancient 
barrier. The lecture was illustrated throughout by 
limelight views. 

The fourth lecture was delivered on November 15. 
Continuing the archzological evidence of a Roman 
occupation of North Britain, Dr. Macdonald dealt 
with those rectilineal entrenchments classed by the 
older writers as Roman stations. Apart from the 
forts of the Pius Vallum, there were at present only 
seven such localities that could be shown by the re- 
mains of antiquity found within or near them to be the 
sites of Roman permanent examples. These were 
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Birrens, in the south-east of Dumfriesshire ; Cappuck, 
near Jedburgh ; Newstead, near Melrose ; Cramond 
and Inveresk, both on the Firth of Forth ; Camelon, 
west of Falkirk ; and Ardoch, north of Dunblane. 
Birrens had lately been thoroughly excavated by the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland with fruitful results. 
Below the grassy sward there had long lain concealed 
the foundations of a military station planned with the 
utmost precision. The number and extent of the 
several buildings were ascertained almost to com- 
pleteness. Several altars, most of the fragments of a 
large tablet bearing the date A.D. 158, a large quantity 
of Roman pottery, and many small objects were dug 
up. After describing the Roman antiquities dis- 
covered at Cappuck, Newstead, Inveresk, Cramond, 
and Camelon, the lecturer proceeded to give a short 
account of recent excavations by the Society of Anti- 
quaries at Ardoch, the north-east quarter of which was 
examined. In the course of the operations a number 
of holes, as if for posts, and of small trenches, as if for 
planks or sleepers, were observed at a considerable 
distance below the surface. Some of them were 
almost empty, others were partially filled with a black 
dust that readily ignited when dried. Following up 
the clue thus obtained, those in charge ascertained the 
former existence of wooden buildings resting on these 
posts and planks, one of which, from its situation, 
must have been the preetorium. There were also met 
with specimens of pottery, and other objects character- 
istic of Roman stations, including small pieces of two 
inscribed tablets. The lecturer next briefly discussed 
the claims of five other forts classed as Roman stations 
by General Roy—Strageth, north-west of Ardoch ; 
Castle Dykes, near Carstairs ; Bertha, at the junction 
of the Almond and the Tay; and Burghead, on the 
Moray Firth. Among the stations of other writers, he 
referred particularly to Raeburnfoot, in the north-east 
of Dumfriesshire, first set down as Roman by the 
parish minister in 1810. Excavations there'within the 
past fortnight by the Dumfriesshire Antiquarian 
Society had resulted in the finding of pieces of coarse 
pottery and some other indications of a Roman occu- 
pation. The lecturer, from personal knowledge of its 
form and situation, and his confidence in the judgment 
of Mr. James Barbour, Dumfries, under whom the ex- 
cavations had been made, was quite ready to accept 
the conclusion arrived at. But, if we might judge 
from what was observed, Raeburnfoot could hardly 
have been a station. It was more probably a camp, 
held for a short time in summer by an exploratory or 
punitive expedition that had marched thus far from 
some garrison on or near the Hadrian barrier. 
Summing up, the lecturer said he thought it proved 
that in the eastern lowlands of Scotland, from the 
Border as far, at least, as the lower valleys of the 
Forth and Clyde, there were certain Roman camps of 
occupation, generally some distance apart, which were 
evidence that the Romans had for a time more than a 
passing hold of this part of the country. 

The fifth lecture was delivered on November 17. 
Having in his last lecture disposed of the entrench- 
ments that have been called stations, Dr. Macdonald 
now passed on to those of a less permanent kind that 
are more properly named vm = _ oe only 
anti ssessing a practical knowledge of military 
pt a 5 who had described these field-works, and 


his plates might be taken as accurate. The mistakes 
into which he fell were the outcome of his environ- 
ment, rather than errors of judgment. On matters 
beyond the limits of his professional studies, he was 
too modest to differ from those whom he deemed 
better qualified than himself to form a correct opinion. 
In consequence, his plates and the little he tells us in 
explanation of them are of more value than the rest of 
his work. Before taking up the temporary camps, the 
lecturer referred to certain redoubts or minor forts as 
being a connecting-link between them and the stations. 
The older writers gave that name to a large number 
of small enclosures, some of them certainly not Roman, 
if even forts. But seven might be regarded as good 
examples of the class: Rispain, near Whithorn, and 
Castle Grey in Mid-Lothian, both of which were un- 
known to Roy; Castle Dykes, near Carstairs, set 
down by him as a station; Kemp’s Castle, Keir, and 
the redoubt attached to the east rampart of the great 
camp at Ardoch, all three of which were in the same 
neighbourhood ; and Fortingal, in a bend of the river 
Lyon, near its junction with the Tay. Only one of 
these (Castle Grey) has been excavated, and, till the 
others had been properly examined, nothing very 
definite could be said as to their origin. The Roy 
temporary camps, twenty in all, subdivided into two 
kinds, the smaller and the larger, might be arranged 
in two groups. The first group, of which there were 
fifteen, had certain characteristics in common — a 
single strong rampart and a ditch, with an average of 
three or four gates, each defended by a mound and 
ditch in front called a traverse ; the second group 
numbered five, three of which seemed closely related 
to the first group. The fifteen were: Toroford, on 
the Kale water, at the foot of the Cheviots ; Channel- 
kirk, in the north-west of Berwickshire ; Torwood- 
moor, west of Lockerbie ; Cleghorn, west of Carstairs ; 
the greater and smaller camps at Ardoch; Grassy 
Walls, above the junction of the Almond and the Tay ; 
Lintrose, Battle Dykes, Kirkbuddo, and Keithie, above 
Dykes, all in Strathmore (the discoveries of Melville) ; 
Rae Dykes, very near Stonehaven ; and Glenmailen 
or Ki Dykes, in Auchterless, Aberdeenshire. 
To these the lecturer was disposed to add Gilnockie, 
in the parish of Canonbie, Dumfriesshire. The five 
camps of the second group were: Dealgin Ross, near 
Comrie ; two on Birrenswark Hill, near Ecclefechan ; 
the Ardoch ‘‘ Procestrium ”; and Inchstuthil, on the 
Tay. After a brief notice of these enclosures, the 
lecturer asked the question, ‘‘ Were they all, or any of 
them, Roman?’ No properly conducted excavations 


-having as yet been made in any of them, considerations 


of situation, form, and other external appearances were 
all that could be relied on to supply an answer. In 
discussing the conclusion to which these appeared to 
point, in the case of the majority at least, Dr. Mac- 
donald favoured the supposition that if Roman, they 
belonged to the period when the preponderance of 
auxiliaries in the Roman army led to a change in the 
form of encampment from the square to the oblong. 
Stress was also laid on the gate defences, the traverse 
being compared with the titulum of Hyginus and the 
claviculz-like arrangement at Dealgin Ross, with the 
inner bend of the rampart—such is now the position 
assigned to it—towhich Hyginus gives that name. In 
the same connection he called attention to the de- 
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fences of some lately excavated Roman camps on the 
Continent, among them one on the Teutoburger Wald, 
south-west of Osnabriick, partially explored by Dr. F. 
Knocke. The inference the lecturer drew was that, 
judging from the facts we have at present to guide us, 
we seem warranted in regarding Kirkbuddo and most, 
though not perhaps all, of the Roy camps as relics of 
a Roman invasion of what is now Scotland. Further 
study of the subject, however, was required. No 
good purpose would be served, he remarked in con- 
clusion, by extending his investigations so as to in- 
clude an account of other earthworks that either on the 
Ordnance map, or according to the popular belief of 
particular localities, were rightly or wrongly classed as 
Roman. Very few of them lay any distance outside 
the district already traversed ; and their inclusion in, 
or their exclusion from, the list of camps that might 
be more or less certainly Roman would add but little 
to our knowledge of the nature and extent of the 
Roman occupation. The lecture, like the two last, 
was illustrated by limelight views. 

The sixth and concluding lecture was delivered on 
November 19. Continuing his review of the archzeo- 
logical evidence for a Roman occupation of North 
Britain, Dr. Macdonald referred to certain roads that 
had been ascribed to the Romans by the older writers. 
In districts that the Romans merely overran, or held 
a short time by force of arms, ve publica, as these 
roads had been said to be, were not to be looked for. 
The beginnings of some of these, however, might go 
back to Roman times. Noticing next the pathways 
at Kincardine and other mosses, formed by trees or 
logs of wood laid across each other, he remarked that 
they suggested comparison with those discovered in 
1818 in the province of Drenthe, in Holland, and 
identified by Dutch and German archeologists as the 
long bridges of Tacitus. The so-called Roman bridges 
of Scotland were all, he believed, medizeval structures. 
The lecturer finished this branch of the evidence by an 
account of the form and supposed history of the build- 
ing known as Arthur’s O’on, demolished in 1743 to 
build a mill-dam. Proceeding to sum up both 
branches of the evidence as bearing on the nature and 
extent of the Roman occupation, he gave, first of all, 
a brief sketch of the physical features of the country, 
and the social and political condition of the inhabi- 
tants at the time of the Roman invasion, so far as the 
scanty materials available enabled him to do. For 
the ethnology of North Britain at that epoch, he 
adopted the views of Professor Rhys, as being, he 
thought, most consistent with the few facts of which 
they had some certainty. According to that authority, 
that part of the island was then occupied by three 
distinct peoples—two Celtic and one pre-Celtic—that 
must have differed in the degree of civilization they 
had reached. The nhabitants of the country north 
of the Forth and Clyde isthmus—the Caledonians of 
Tacitus and Dio—were composed chiefly of the pre- 
Celtic and one of the Celtic peoples, although the 
other Celtic people had also a footing north of the 
isthmus. The lecturer then explained how the state- 
ments of the classical writers might be read so as to 
harmonize with this view, and to indicate at the same 
time the course and probable limits of the campaigns 
of Agricola and Severus. After a brief reference to 
the frontier ,policy of Hadrian, he passed on to the 





rebellion of the Brigantes, the advance of Lollius 
Urbicus to the Forth and Clyde, and his raising of a 
vallum there. The true significance of that barrier, 
which was apparently held by the Romans only for a 
short time, seemed to him to be a difficult question. 
If it meant an extension of the province, even in a 
military sense, there seemed no sufficient reason for its 
being so soon abandoned. It might, however, only 
mark out the inter-isthmian territory as a kind of pro- 
tectorate, the inhabitants of which were entitled to 
look to Rome for help when harassed by their 
northern foes. The expedition of Severus was 
avowedly a punitive one. If the Strathmore and Aber- 
deenshire camps described in the preceding lectures 
were Roman, they might mark the route some portion 
of his forces took. But this was only conjecture. 
When the Picts and Scots appeared on the stage of 
history as the enemies of the subject or protected 
Britons of the North, the aid afforded by the latter to 
the Romans became more and more fitful and un- 
certain, till at last the troubles of the Empire led to 
their withdrawal from the whole island. Dr. Mac- 
donald concluded by expressing the hope that the ex- 
cavations lately carried on so successfully by the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland would, in some 
way or other, be continued, as it was only by such 
means that the knowledge of the Roman antiquities 
of Scotland and the Roman period of its history could 
be made more complete. On the motion of Mr. J. 
Balfour Paul, Lyon King-of-Arms, Dr. Macdonald 
was awarded a hearty vote of thanks for his very 
scholarly and interesting series of lectures. Mr. Paul 
said he was sure Dr. Macdonald had thrown great 
light upon the Roman occupation of Scotland, and 
that his lectures, if they did nothing else, would 
induce people to take a greater interest in the subject, 
and, perhaps, supply funds wherewith to continue the 
excavations already begun. 
*x* *K * 

The Atheneum announces that at Boscoreale, on the 
slopes of Vesuvius, the remains of another Roman 
villa have been excavated. The chief result has been 
the discovery of a number of wall-paintings, consist- 
ing of landscapes and sea-pieces, with a great variety 
of scenes full of charm and life. Theceé//a vinaria, or 
cellar, containing still four large dolia or vases for 
wine, has also been disinterred. Seven skeletons 
have been found scattered here and there in the ex- 
cavations. 


x *K xX 
At Windisch, the old Roman colony of Vindonissa, in 
the Canton of Argovie, excavations recently carried 
out under the auspices of the Swiss Archeological 
Society have yielded important results. Large Roman 
villas and an amphitheatre have been disinterred, and, 
pesides a large quantity of coins, pottery, bronze, and 
ironware, some large silver vessels have been dis- 
covered, which are said to only have their equals in 
the famous treasure trove of Hildesheim in Germany, 
brought to light in 1868. 
« 


While a ploughman was recently working in a field 
on the Wolfelee Home Farm, near Jedburgh, he 
turned "p a large number of ancient silver English 
coins. hinking they were of little worth, the 
ploughman gave some of them to his acquaintances, 
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but 140 of them have been recovered, and are now in 
the hands of the county authorities. The coins are 
considerably worn, but most of them appear to have 
belonged to the Edwards. 


* * 
The Rome correspondent of the Z¢mes writes under 
date November 26: An important decision regarding 
the export duties laid on such articles of commerce as 
fall under the very vague and elastic heading of 
‘* antiquities ” has just been rendered by the Court of 
Appeals in Rome. As is known to all who have 
attempted to purchase such articles here, the export 
duty of 20 per cent. levied on them by a law which is 
an inheritance from the Papal Government is not 
only a grave charge, but one which it is sometimes 
embarrassing to determine, the value of such things 
being purely fantastic. The law, known as the Pacca 
edict, applies only to the late Papal territory, each 
one of the ancient realms of Italy having still its 
ancient regulation, the duty from Tuscany being 1 per 
cent., and that from the former Austrian possessions 
nil, The Roman Court has decided that it only 
applies to such objects as are recognised as “ precious,” 
i.é., as of exceptional artistic or historical value. The 
limitation is as vague as the old definition, and per- 
haps the best results of the decision will be to compel 
the Government to pass a general and rational law, 
under which the possessor of an object having value 
from its antiquity shall be free to carry it out of Italy. 
Professor Villari, when Minister of Public Instruction, 
proposed a sensible and comprehensive law, which, 
while imposing a small duty and the necessity of a 
permission to export, for the purpose of controlling 
the exportation of the heirlooms of the nation, made 
it indispensable for the Government either to purchase 
or permit the exportation. This law, like most of 
those which the public good has called for, has ever 
since lain covered by the petty legislation for electoral 
purposes, which impedes all useful reforms other than 
those demanded by the constituents of the ministerial 
deputies. If an object is precious and indispensable 
to the honour or history of Italy, it is reasonable that 
its exportation should be prevented, but only by 
purchase ; for it is an outrage that a man may not 
dispose according to his interests or necessities of 
articles which are his unquestionable property. 
* 


* 

Some railway constructors in the Indian territory have 
uncovered in the silt underlying deposits of the 
Quaternary period countless prehistoric skeletons. 
They seemed to be those of warriors with smashed 
skulls, or penetrating arrow wounds. They were 
buried in circles, the bodies radiating with the feet 
towards the centre, and food-bowls had been placed 
at each elbow. Professor Walters, becoming inter- 
ested in the find, dug pits over an area of thirty acres, 
and disclosed a battle-ground of an extinct race, 
where no less than 100,000 men must have been 
buried. 


* kK x 
The Atheneum \earns that the ancient remains dis- 
covered at Thermopylz while the Greek troops were 
making entrenchments during the late war have been 
recently examined by the French School of Athens. 
They consist of a strong square building of about 
eight métres on each side, belonging, as it seems to 


the time of the Persian wars, and of a necropolis of 
later date. The former, which was thought at the 
beginning to be a small Doric temple, is a watch- 
tower built on a hill in order to command one of the 
mountain paths which turned Thermopylz in the rear, 
probably the famous path of Ephialtes. The latter 
consists of a number of tombs cut in the soft rock of 
the place at a mile distance from the springs of warm 
water which gave its name to the pass. They did not, 
however, prove very rich, containing only common 
unpainted pottery and iron arms. A coin of Delphi 
of the Roman imperial times shows that the burial- 
place, the origin of which is perhaps Hellenistic, con- 
tinued to be used till the Roman epoch, 
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BOOK AND OTHER SALES. 


THE ASHBURNHAM LIBRARY. 


MEssrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND FIODGE com- 
menced the sale of the second portion of the Ash- 
burnham Library (Gadbury to Petrarch) on the 6th 
inst. Very high prices were realized, especially for 
the printed Books of Hours. Some of the best in the 
first two days were the following : George Gascoigne’s 
Whole Works, 1587, £40. Gazius de Conservatione 
Sanitatis, 1491, 433 tos. De Gheyn, Maniement 
d’Armes, rich Le Gascon binding, 1607, £55. Giam- 
bullari, Feste nelle Nozze di Duca di Firenze, on 
vellum, 1539, £26 tos. (sold for £10 in 1859). 
Glanville, De Proprietatibus Rerum, Trevisa’s trans- 
lation, title and last leaf in facsimile, Wynkyn de 
Worde, n.d., £195. Gower, Confessio Amantis, 
rinted by Caxton, 1483, having 191 lines only 
instead of 222 lines, £188. Grafton’s Chronicle, 
1570, with a letter of Thos. Howard, Duke of Nor- 
folk (beheaded 1572), in the margins, £70. Gratia 
Dei de Esculo, oes Gas in Aristotelis Physica, on 
vellum, 1484, 468. Gringoire, Les Folles Enter- 
prises, fine copy with rough edges, Paris, 1505, £106. 
Gueroult, Hymnes du Temps, first edition, Lyon, 
1560, £20 tos. Habitus Preecipuorum Populorum, 
by Jost Amman, Niirnb., 1577, £29. Hakluyt’s 
Voyages, with the rare map and Cadiz voyage, 1598- 
1600, £275. Hall’s Satires, with Certaine Worthye 
Manuscript Poems, 1597-99, 434. Hardyng’s 
Chronicle, 1543, £26. Harman’s Groundworke of 
Conny-Catching, 1592, £25. Hawes’s Pastime of 
Pleasure, 1554, £55. Hay, Confutation of the Abbot 
of Crosraguels Masse, Edinburgh, 1563, £29. Vie et 
Faits Notables de Henri de Valois, 1589, £46. 
Heylyn’s Historie of the Sabbath, dedication copy to 
King Charles I., 1636, £31. Heywood, The Spider 
and the Flie, 1556, £436 10s. Higden’s Poly- 
chronicon, Caxton, 1482, wanting forty-six leaves, 
£201; Wynkyn de Worde’s edition of the same, 
imperfect, 1495, £36. Holbein’s Dance of Death (in 
French), first edition, Lyon, 1538, £41. Holinshed’s 
Chronicles, 1577, £58. Engravings (ninety-one) by 
the Brothers Hopfer, £50. Heures a Paris, T. Kerver, 
1522, £60; another edition, G. Tory, Paris, 1527, 

31; another copy, much finer, £141. Heures 
de Paris, Kerver, 1552, £52. Hore ad Usum 
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Romanum, Bourges, 1489, £179; .another, printed 
on vellum, Paris, Marnef, 1492, £105. Heures de 
Rome, on vellum, S. Vostre, 1498, £101; another, 
by Kerver, 1499, on vellum, £165; another, by 
Hardouyn, on vellum, 1520, £84. Heures de Rome, 
with Tory borders, very choice copy, delicately illu- 
minated, 1525, £860; another, same date, but 
inferior, £119; another, Paris, O. Maillard, 1541, 
4530. Heures de Rouan, Paris, S. Vostre, 1528, 
4175. Hore secundum Usum Sarum, on vellum, 
Paris, 1536, £200. Horologium Devotionis, Colon., 
sa, £30. Hortulus Anime, Argent., 1503, £46. 
Hortus Sanitatis, Paris, 1539, £52.—A¢heneum, 
December 11. [The six days’ sale closed on Decem- 
ber 11; the total sum realized was £18,649 9s.—ED. ] 


* * * 


OTHER SALES. 


Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge concluded 
on Saturday the two days’ sale of the collection of 
coins and medals formed by the late Mr. George 
Augustus Pepper-Staveley, of Crawley, Sussex. The 
317 lots realized a total of £1,113 6s., and included 
the following: Henry IV. noble, of the second coin- 
age, very rare, king in ship, three ropes from stern, 
one from prow, £10 5s. (Spink); Henry VIII. 
sovereign, first coinage, 1509, £13 15s. (Verity); 
Elizabeth ryal or noble, very rare, with the hand 
mint-mark, £13 15s. (Spink) ; James I. thirty-shilling 
piece, king enthroned, the background richly dia- 
pered, £10 12s. (Verity); Anne “ Vigo” five-guinea 
piece, 1703, £16 (Spink); Charles I. silver twenty- 
shilling piece, 1643, £10 12s. (Verity); George III. 
pattern five-guinea piece, 1777, laureate nude bust to 
right with long flowing hair, excessively rare, £40 
(Spink) ; George III. five-pound piece, 1820, by 
Pistrucci, £32 (Spink); and a very rare Persian 
military medal in gold, A.D. 1846, with four lines of 
Persian inscription, £ 13 (Spink).— 7¢mes, December 6. 


* * * 


Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, of Leicester Square, 
had at their rooms, on Tuesday, a sale of violins, the 
property of Mr. A. J. Hipkins, F.S.A., and others, 
the main attraction being that each violin that was 
offered was guaranteed according to the description 
given in the catalogue. The prices throughout ruled 
high: A Cremona violin, £97; an Italian violin, 
labelled Andreas Guarnerius, £45; violoncello by 
Fendt, £22; violin by Guadagnini, £35; an Italian 
violin (Venetian school), £35; violoncello by Joseph 
Rocca, of Turin, 1830, £32; violin by Carlo Tononi, 
£40; another by Joannes Baptista Guadagnini, of 
Parma, 1762, £120; another by Pietro Guarnerius 
(Cremonensis fecit Mantuz, sub titulo S. Theresize, 
anno 1701), £80; an Italian violin by Gabrielli, 
428; another by V. Panormo, Palermo, 1765, £20; 
an Italian violoncello (late the property of Signor 
Piatti), £40 ; a violin by Cappa, Lo! and another by 
Cappa, £105; another by F. B. Vuillaume (maggini 
copy), 427 10s.; another by Giovanni Battista 
Gabrielli, Florence, 1766, £37; violin by Joseph 
Gagliano, £39 10s. ; German violin (Tourte School), 
420; and a violoncello: by Georges Chanot, Paris, 
VOL. XXXIV. 





1843 (Guarnerius model), £23 10s. The day’s sale, 
which contained only one hundred lots, reali 
£1,928 12s. 6d.— Zimes, December 9. 

DD AAAAAAAAAAAAS 
PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

We have received Part I. of the third volume of the 
new series of the Zransactions of the Glasgow Archz- 
ological Society. It contains some excellent papers. 
The first, which is by Dr. D. Murray, F.S.A., the 
President of the Society, is on ‘‘An Archeological 
Survey of the United Kingdom.” It has, in the main, 
been published separately, and as such already noticed 
in the Antiguary. The second paper is on “The 
Hall of the Vicars Choral of Glasgow Cathedral,” 
and is by that veteran ecclesiologist Monsignor Eyre, 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Glasgow. The 
paper identifies an old building near the Cathedral as 
the Vicars’ Hall. The building in question has been 
hitherto considered either a temporary out-building 
of no great age, or a dormitory (it is not said for 
whom). The Archbishop’s arguments seem conclu- 
sive as to its real character. The paper is illustrated. 
The third paper is a very long and elaborate one, by 
Mr. J. T. I Brown, on the vexed question of the 
authorship of the ‘‘ Kingis Quair.” It is followed by 
some notes by Mr. T. Etherington Cooke, on ‘‘ Pre- 
cept of Infeftment granted in 1601 by Queen Anne 
of Denmark, wife of James VI.” Dr. Ferguson, the 
Regius Professor of Chemistry in the University, 
follows with a valuable contribution in the form of a 
**second supplement” to his paper on ‘‘ Bibliogra- 
phical Notes on Histories of Inventions and Books of 
Secrets.” The concluding paper is by Dr. Murray, 
on a brass cup found in the churchyard of Rodil, in 
the island of Harris. But the cup, which is figured, 
is certainly not, as Dr. Murray supposes, a pre-Re- 
formation chalice. In shape it is not unlike an 

English Elizabethan communion cup. 


The Saga-Book of the Viking Club, vol. i., part 3, has 
reached us. Besides records of the business of the 
club, it contains the following papers, which are well 
illustrated: 1. ‘*The Norsemen in Shetland,” by 
Mr. Gilbert Goudie, whose special study of this sub- 
ject is well known. At the end of the paper is a list 
of deeds in Norse relating to Shetland, many of them 
being communications by Mr. Goudie himself to the 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
2. ‘A Boat Journey to Inari” (a large lake in Fin- 
land), by Mr. A. H. Cocks. 3. ‘‘ Saga Illustrations 
of Early Manks Monuments,” by Mr. P. C. Kermode. 
All these papers are excellent, and are admirably 
illustrated. At the end is a short paper (not illus- 
trated) by Dr. Hildebrand, on the ‘* Monuments of 
the Island of Oeland.” The Viking Club is doing 
useful work. 


95 
The tenth volume of Transactions of the Aberdeen 
Ecclesiological Society has just been published. It 
contains z#ter alia “The Aberdeen Non-Jurors,” by 
James Turreff ; ‘* Notes on the Columbite and Cister- 
cian Monasteries, and the Parish Church of Deer in 
Aberdeenshire,” by Rev. Dr. Cooper; and ‘‘ The 
Parish Church of St. Monans,”’ by the Rev. J. Turn- 
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bull. The plates (of which there are ten in this 
volume) are well-executed photo-lithographs, and add 
much to the permanent value of the Transactions. 
The membership of the Aberdeen Ecclesiological 
Society now stands at 362, and among the hon. vice- 
presidents we notice the names of the Marquis of 
Bute and the Bishop of St. Andrews. 
VVVYVVYVYVVVY 
PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


At the meeting of the SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, on 
November 25, Mr. F. C. Penrose presented a plan by 
Mr. C. H. Lohr of a Roman colonnade uncovered at 
Lincoln.—Mr. C. H. Read exhibited the stall-piate 
of Charles, Earl of Worcester, K.G., 1496-1526, lately 
lost, but found in New Zealand and brought to this 
country (Atheneum, November 27, p. 755).—The 
Rev. G. H. Engleheart read an account of the exca- 
vation of a group of Romano-British buildings at 
Clanville, near Andover. He also reported the dis- 
covery by himself of a deposit at Appleshaw of over 
thirty Romano-British pewter vessels, consisting of 
plates, dishes, bowls, cups, etc., which were also 
exhibited. —Mr. Fox thought that the Clanville build- 
ings consisted of a small farmhouse with a farmyard 
adjoining, surrounded by out-buildings. The plan of 
house belongs to a class not common in this country, 
where the chambers lie around a court like the peri- 
style of a Southern house, such as one would find in 
Italy—Mr. W. Gowland gave an account of his 
examination of the Roman metallic vessels, of which 
the chief results are as follows: A pair of the vessels 
are perfectly preserved, but many are more or less 
corroded and converted into a whitish mass of tin 
oxide and lead carbonate. Six specimens, typical of 
the ‘‘find,” were selected for chemical analysis. Of 
these, one, a small oval dish, was found to consist of 
tin, and the others of tin alloyed with lead in various 
—— some being of similar composition to 

nglish pewter. The analyses showed that the pewter 


of the Romans was not a single definite alloy of tin 
and lead, but that several alloys of these metals were 
used by them. The ‘‘ pewter” vessels analyzed con- 
sist of four distinct alloys, composed of tin alloyed 
with lead, not in haphazard quantities, but in which 
the approximate proportions of the latter metal pre- 
sent are 5 per cent., 10 per cent., 20 per cent., and 


30 per cent. respectively. Very few analyses of 
ancient pewter objects have hitherto been made. Five 
only are recorded, and all are alloys agreeing in com- 
position with one or other of the vessels of the Apple- 
shaw “find.” Two represent stamped cakes, to which 
a date, the fourth century, was assigned by Sir A. 
Wollaston Franks. Some of the large dishes from 
Appleshaw bear incised designs inlaid with a black 
material resembling ‘‘niello” in appearance. An 
examination showed, however, that it is not true 
‘* niello,” but only a black pigment of organic nature. 
At the meeting of the Society on December 2, the 
President (Viscount Dillon) announced that he had 
received a letter from Mr. J. L. Pearson with regard 
to the proposed new north-west tower of Chichester 
Cathedral, stating that there was no intention of taking 
down the south-east pier of the tower, or the responds, 
or the arches resting on them.—The Rev. C. R. 
Manning exhibited (1) a fine engraved peg-tankard 


bearing the York hall-marks for 1657, and that of the 
maker, John Plummer ; (2) a bronze seal of Richard 
Blauwir, of the fifteenth century ; and (3) a flint knife 
or sickle from Roydon, Norfolk.—Sir J. C. Robinson 
exhibited a carving-knife of the end of the fifteenth or 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, with a silver- 
gilt haft decorated with enamels and slabs of carnelian. 
The decorations include the Beaufort portcullis, a 
Tudor rose within the Garter, and SS and roses 
alternately round the edge. These devices point to 
the knife having formed one of a set belonging to an 
officer of the Royal household.—Chancellor Ferguson 
exhibited a silver Elizabethan communion cup and 
cover belonging to Cartmel Fell Chapel, with the un- 
usual decoration of a band of popinjays round the 
bowl.—Mr. W. Page, as local Secretary for Hertford- 
shire, made a report upon some recent excavations at 
St. Albans. He stated that while the north side of 
the churchyard of St. Albans Abbey was lately being 
turfed he was able to disclose sufficient of the founda- 
tions of the parochial chapel of St. Andrew, which 
adjoined the north-west wall of the Abbey church, to 
enable him to make a ground-plan of it. In working 
out this plan it appeared to him that the Norman 
church erected by Abbot Paul de Caen did not extend, 
as has hitherto been supposed, to the present west 
front, and this theory was corroborated by some ex- 
cavations on the south side of the church, which 
showed a thickening of the foundation of the wall for 
a length of 2 feet 6 inches from about the middle of 
the third to the middle of the fourth bay from the 
west end. These foundations consisted of flint rubble 
with Norman mortar, which shows a marked differ- 
ence in colour and composition from that of the Early 
English and later work, and which seems to appear 
nowhere westward of this point. The conclusion at 
which he arrived was that these foundations were those 
of the west front of the Norman church, which prob- 
ably resembled Norwich, and that Abbots John de 
Cella and William de Trumpington extended the 
church three bays westward at the close of the twelfth 
and beginning of the thirteenth century. Mr. Page 
also referred to the recent discovery in St. Michael's 
churchyard, which is within the site of Verulamium, 
of five drums of a Roman column, the largest of which 
is 2 feet 2 inches in diameter, and of a Roman wall 
which ran diagonally under the church.—In connec- 
tion with Mr. Page’s report the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted: ‘‘ The Society of Anti- 
quaries of London desires to express its appreciation 
of the action taken by the Earl of Verulam and Mr. 
Andrew Mcllwraith, of Campbellifield, St. Albans, 
in protecting a portion of the Roman wall of Veru- 
lamium.” 
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At the meeting of the NUMISMATIC SOCIETY, on 
November 18, the President (Sir J. Evans) exhibited 
a selection of eleven Roman imperial gold coins (in a 
magnificent state of preservation) of Antoninus Pius, 
Marcus Aurelius, and Faustina I. and II., recently 
acquired by him from a hoard lately found in Egypt. 
—The Rev. G. F. Crowther exhibited, on behalf of 
Mr. W. Maish, a Durham penny of Edward III., on 
which the name of Ireland is omitted from the inscrip- 
tion on the obverse; the coin is also liar in 
having the crozier to the left, and two pellets on the 
right and one on the left of the crown ; vez. legend, 
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pUNOLM. Mr. Crowther also exhibited a York 
farthing of the same king, reading EDWARDVS REX, 
and examples of the Diamond Jubilee medals in silver 
and bronze of the larger size, and in silver of the 
smaller size.—Mr. F. Spicer exhibited a half-groat of 
David II. of Scotland, struck at Edinburgh, differing 
from all the specimens described by Burns in having 
six arcs around the bust and a star on the sceptre- 
handle. It is believed to belong to the last issue of 
coins by David II.—Mr. L. A. Lawrence exhibited 
some interesting varieties of the coins of William the 
Conqueror.—Mr. R. A. Hoblyn exhibited a circular 
disc of cast bronze, apparently the lid of a box, on 
which were impressions from the dies (probably 
executed by Croker) of two trial farthings of Queen 
Anne, dated 1713, with the mottoes ANGLIZ PALLA- 
DIVM and LARGITOR PACIS.—Dr. B. V. Head gave 
an account (contributed by Mr. G. F. Hill) of an 
interesting discovery of Roman and ancient British 
coins and bronze objects at Honley, near Hudders- 
field, in 1894. The Roman coins were denarii and 
bronze, ranging from czvca B.C. 209 to A.D. 73. The 
British coins consisted of five new and unpublished 
small silver pieces of the time of Venutius, King of 
the Brigantes, and of his faithless Queen Cartimandua, 
who conspired against him cérvca A.D. 69, and, in con- 
junction with her husband's armour-bearer, Vellocatus, 
succeeded for a short time in depriving him of his 
kingdom (Tacitus, Hst., iii. 45). One of these re- 
markable coins, exhibited by Dr. Head, was struck 
in the Queen’s name, the first syllable of which, CART, 
is clearly legible upon it.—Dr. Head next read a paper 
contributed by Canon Greenwell on rare Greek coins 
recently added to his collection. 
2 

The annual meeting of the SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 
OF SCOTLAND was held on November 30, Mr. J. 
Balfour Paul, Lyon King-of-Arms, in the chair. 
The following were elected officers for the ensuing 
year: President, the Marquis of Lothian ; vice-presi- 
dents, J. Balfour Paul (Lyon King-of-Arms), Major- 
General Sir R. Murdoch Smith, and the Hon. John 
Abercromby ; secretaries, David Christison, M.D., 
and Robert Munro, M.D.; foreign secretaries, Sir 
Arthur Mitchell, K.C.B., M.D., LL.D., and Thomas 
Graves Law ; treasurer, J. H. Cunningham ; curators, 
Robert Carfrae and Professor Duns, D.D. ; curator of 
coins, Adam B. Richardson ; librarian, James Curle ; 
councillors, Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A., and John 
Ritchie Findlay (representing the Board of Trustees), 
Charles J. Guthrie, Thomas Ross, Gilbert Goudie, 
Reginald Macleod, C.B., Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., 
M.P., John Horne Stevenson, and Alexander J. S. 
Brook. From the annual report it appeared that the 
museum had been visited by 22,310 persons during 
the year, and that the number of objects of antiquity 
added to the collection had been 135 by donation and 
370 by purchase, while 77 volumes of books have 
been added to the library by donation and 102 by 
purchase, and the binding of 150 volumes has been 
proceeded with. Among the more important dona- 
tions to the museum is the series of articles discovered 
during the excavation of the Roman camp at Ardoch 
undertaken by the society last summer, which have 
been presented by Colonel Home Drummond, of Blair 
Drummond, the proprietor. 





The seventh annual meeting of the Henry Brap- 
SHAW SOCIETY was held on November 17, at Bur- 
lington House, in the rooms of the Society of 
Antiquaries. The Bishop of Bristol presided. The 
report showed that the membership of the society is 
well maintained, and its financial condition continues 
to be satisfactory. Good progress has been made 
during the past year in the work of editing. The 
third volume of the Westminster Missal, edited by 
Dr. Wickham Legg, concluding the edition of that 
book, has recently been issued to members. It con- 
tains, besides text and introduction, notes of an 
elaborate kind, which, with the indexes, will form a 
useful guide to the contents of the other English 
Mass Books, in many cases unprinted, which have 
been collected by the editor. The two volumes of 
the Irish Liber Hymnorum, forming the issue for 
1897, may be expected to appear at an early date. 
Among other works in preparation are the Rosslyn 
Missal, the Hereford Breviary, and the Coronation 
Book of Charles V. of France. A special feature of 
the last-mentioned edition will be the reproduction of 
the fine miniatures representing the various acts of the 
Coronation with which the manuscript is adorned. 

A meeting of the St. PAuL’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY was held at the Chapter House, St. Paul’s, 
on November 24. 

Two papers by Mr. Cuthbert Atchley were read: 
the first was on the variations from the rule in the 
material of the coverings of the altar. The paper 
began by saying that in the Middle Ages it was 
ordered that the altar should have a coloured front of 
silk, or the like, in front of it, while the slab was to 
be covered with three linen cloths. The modern 
little books on ceremonial, however, speak of a 
**cerecloth,” of waxed coarse linen, as the first 
covering of the altar. Evidence of this was hard to 
find in the inventories. Canvas and hair-cloth were 
much more in use. Of hair-cloth the author had 
collected twenty-three instances from inventories, and 
it was spoken of by Becon in his Catechism, so that it 
must have been common. The corporas was ordered 
to be of linen, without starch or other stiffening ; yet 
at Sion the sisters used starch, but it was made from 
herbs. Silk was irregularly used for the corporas, 
and the author was inclined to think that the silken 
corporas may have been the forerunner of the silken 
chalice-veil of the Roman use. In any case, the use 
of silk instead of pure linen was a falling away from 
old customs and the traditions of centuries, and a 
development on bad principles. 

A discussion was begun by Mr. Maidlow Davis, 
who mentioned that in some modern books the 
“cere cloth” was said to have been introduced in 
order to prevent damp; and Dr. Wickham 
mentioned that Mr. St. John Hope had thrown out 
the idea that the ‘‘ hair cloth” of the inventories was 
to prevent the wet of the stone slab of the altar 
coming through to the linen. 

The second of Mr. Atchley’s papers was on the 
growth of the custom of saying the first fourteen 
verses of St. John’s Gospel at the end of Mass, /x 
principio, as it is called from the opening words. 
Mr. Atchley’s researches went far to show that the 
practice began in the superstition of the laity and the 
E 2 
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greed of the clergy. To this day supernatural effects 
were attributed to the reading of this Gospel, or to its 
being carried round the neck. In the Middle Ages 
the powers attributed to this Gospel were in excess of 
those attributed to the others, and John XXII. helped 
on the superstition by granting an indulgence of a 
ear and forty days to its recitation, while under 
Pins V. it was definitely added to the Mass Book. 


Of 25 A) 

The first of the winter gatherings of the East 
RIDING ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY was held on De- 
cember 7, at the Royal Station Hotel, Hull, the Rev. 
M. Morris, of Nunburnholme, president, in the chair. 
Among the papers read was one by the Rev. N. J. 
Miller, vicar of Winestead, on “Leager Book of 
Winestead.”” The Book of the Hull Coopers’ Guild 
was next explained by the Rev. Dr. Lambert, Vicar of 
Newland, who prefaced his description by some 
account of ancient guilds of Asia Minor, being the 
outcome of recent archeological discoveries in the 
district. Canon Maddock also gave some account of 
the Withernsea Register, as well as of the Nunburn- 
holme Register. 


2 2 
At the ordinary monthly meeting of the NEWCASTLE 
SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES on November 24, 1897, Mr. 
W. H. Knowles said that he had much pleasure in 
announcing that it was the intention of Mr. Thomas 
Oliver, architect, Newcastle, to present to the society 
the following important local works by his father, 
viz. : A plan of town and county Newcastle and the 
borough of Gateshead, measuring 4 feet 4 inches by 
3 feet 4 inches, and published in 1830 with a book of 
reference containing the name of every owner of 
property in the town. A plan of the borough of 
Newcastle together with Gateshead, 3 feet 11 inches 
by 3 feet 1 inch, and book of reference, published in 
1844. A reduced plan (31 inches by 22 inches) of the 
borough of Newcastle together with Gateshead, pub- 
lished in 1858. A reduced copy (13 inches by 
10 inches) of the 1830 plan of Newcastle and Gates- 
head, showing the late improvements, and published 
in 1844. A reduced copy (134 inches by 11 inches) 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, published in 1849. A map of 
the environs of Newcastle and Gateshead, showing the 
railways of 1851, and also a copy of Corbridge’s plan 
(11 inches by 7 inches), reduced and republished by 
Thomas Oliver, 1830; together with a copy of the 
book, “ The picture of Newcastle being a historical and 
descriptive view of the town and county of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Gateshead and environs,” published 1831. 
The two large plans will be mounted on rollers for 
easy reference, and the smaller ones will be suitably 
framed by Mr. Oliver. The whole are in a very 
perfect condition, and form a valuable supplement to 
the last century surveys, Corbridge and others. The 
various plans exhibit the —_ and represent the 
streets, buildings, and fortifications, etc., of the town 
as they existed and developed during the first half of 
the present century. The book of reference issued 
with the 1830 plan of Newcastle contains considerable 
information, and the plan itself is the result of 
enormous labour, a model of care and accuracy, and 
particularly valuable, as so much of the town therein 
delineated has since disappeared. Mr. Thomas 
Oliver was a native of Jedburgh, and sometime 


assistant with John Dobson. A contemporary of 
Dobson and Green, he was also associated with 
Grainger. He enjoyed a large surveying practice in 
connection with docks and railways, and died 1857. 
Mr. Knowles concluded by proposing that the best 
thanks of the society be tendered to Mr. Oliver for his 
valuable gift. This, on being seconded, was carried 
by acclamation. 

Mr. John Ventress exhibited the Constable’s accounts 
for Elmton and Creswell, in Derbyshire, of which the 
heading is: ‘*The Accountes of John Masonn 
Constable of Elmnton and Creswell for this yeare 
beganne october the 11> 165%.” 

These accounts having no local reference, were 
deemed unsuitable for insertion in any of the society’s 
publications ; but Mr. R. Blair, F.S.A., has made a 
transcript of them, which will be found printed at the 
end of this report. 

Messrs. Oliver and Leeson also sent for exhibition a 
grave-cover, about 20 inches long, by 9 inches wide 
at top, and 8 inches at bottom, having in relief upon 
it a floriated cross, at one side of the stem a sword and 
buckler, and at the other a square and compasses, and 
a portion of a gable cross, about 18 inches across 
arms, having a lamb in high relief in the centre, both 
found in pulling down an old house in Collingwood 
Street. 

The secretary read the following letter from those 
gentlemen : 


‘*We have much pleasure in submitting two stones 
which were found during the recent demolition of 
some old premises situate at the back of Collingwood 
Street. There were a great number of stones, appa- 
rently the materials of a church of considerable size, 
and which had been re-used in some seventeenth- 
century buildings. The two stones which we have 
sent for your inspection are a grave cross of late 
thirteenth-century date, bearing a head of eight arms 
beautifully interlaced. On the dexter of the shaft isa 
square and compass, and on the sinister a sword 
piercing some object which we are unable to deter- 
mine. The other stone is apparently the east gable 
cross of Early English work, with the Northumbrian 
sculptor’s idea of a lamp. Of course, this would be at 
a height of probably 40 feet above ground, and is 
therefore very old. We shall be glad to have the 
opinion of your learned society as to the meaning of 
the symbols on the grave cross. Possibly they may 
have some idea in whose memory it was dedicated.” 


Mr. Knowles said about a hundred stones had been 
found at the place in question. He had made careful 
drawings of these, and intended putting them together 
to endeavour to ascertain where they had come from. 
There were fragments of tracery windows, arches, 
doorways, piers, etc. He would ask Mr. Sanderson, 
the owner of the stones, to present those which he had 
sent for inspection to the society. 

Mr. Hodges said that the date of the grave-cover 
was A.D. 1300 or thereabouts. It had on the sinister 
side of the floriated cross stem a sword through a 
buckler, and on the dexter side a pair of compasses 
and a square. These objects probably commemorated 
an architect or a master-builder. Small grave-covers 
of this description did not necessarily imply, as was 
iia supposed, that they commemorated. chil- 
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It was decided to apply to Mr. Sanderson, the 
owner of the building’in which these stones were dis- 


covered, for a gift of them for the society’s museum. 


A communication as to Roman roads in Scotland 
was read from Mr. Hugh W. Young, F.S.A. Scot- 
land, and also a paper by Mr. W. W. Tomlinson on 
Woods,” which will be printed i 


‘* Chopwell 
Archeologia Aliana. 


Among the gifts to the museum. which were an- 
nounced was that of the large iron key of the old gaoi 
of Newgate, Newcastle, by Mr. Goolden, ex-mayor of 
the city, to whom it had been given by Mr. T. E. 


Smith. 


The following are the 


debted to Mr. Blair ; 


THE ACCOUNTES OF JOHN MASONN CONSTABLE OF 
ELMNTOUNE AND CRESWELL FOR THIS YEARE 


BEEGANNE OCTOBER THE IITH 1654. 


Inp my oath at The Leede 
Item my Charges 
paide to the Cheife Constable for the 
prouest marshall tes 
my Charges 
ffor acquitance... 
to Robert Stainland for Caringe hue 
and Crie to howbecke woodhouse .. 
nouem!® for Caringe hue and Crie to 
Clown in the night .. 
paide for Roger Stainland ‘Charges 
Two daies and Two nights 
To the Justis my owne Charges 
The second time to the Justis 
The third time to the Justis ... * 
decem*® the 12%" giuen to a Ireish man 
that had a breef for Tenn months 
in England .. 
ffor seruinge 2 warrants one of Richard 
Lann another of Edward Turne [?] 
and ffor goeinge to the Justis 
the 20 ffor goeinge to the excise to 
Chesterfeild .. 
the 22 ffor goeinge to. the “monthly 
meeteinge eee 
the 26 giuen to aman that hada pass .. 
Januari paide to Mastr Bowman for 
Carininge the presentment to the 
sessions By BY 
ffor makeinge the presentment 
my Charges 
the 8 Expended at the sesment make- 
inge ... 
giuen to Richard Carter when hee was 
put in at the leede to bee Thirdboro 
to John Stainland 
to Thomas Rudd eee 
the 14 paid to John madeinge ffor 
seruinge the Thirdboro office 
my selfe the same time oes tea 
the 21 paide to will. ffretwell for 
Carinige will. Bell to Clowne 
his Charges 2 nights ... 
the 25 giuen to aman that had a pas 
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Derbyshire Constable’s 
Accounts, the original of which was exhibited at the 
meeting, and for the transcript of which we are in- 
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for 10 months hee and his wife three 
small chilldrin 

ffor goinge to the monthly meetinge... 

ffebruarie ffor Carinige a hue and Crie 

to woodhose.. ; 

my presentment makinge to the sise . 

the Caringe of it ia 

and my Charges 


[p. 2] ; 
March to the excise to boulsouar [Bol- 
sover] 
26 giuen to eight Jame ‘people that had 
a pas for 3 score daies i 
giuen to aman that had a pas 
giuen to a Companie of Ireish people 
28 giuen to a souldier that had a pas 
his meate and drinke and lodginge 
one night .. 
Aprill 11 To Chesterfeild aboute lisense- 
sing bill ais wae dt 
my Charges : 
ffor the presentment to the sessions 
makinge , eee oe 
and the Cariage 
my Charges... 
25 To the leede my bill makinge 
my Charges... 
Three old Thirdborowe Theire Charges 
The new Thirdboro his ae 
his oathe 
paper ffor the Collectors 
to a waterman that had a pass ffor 3 
weekes ; 
29 at the monthly meeteinge for Two 
warrants ffor new officers ... ae 
my a 
my Bill.. ° 
May giuen to a lame man and Three 
Chilldren 
A double sessment for my selfe the 
Charges ; “ve 
5 giuen to two men that had a "pass a 
To phileman breadfforth for Caringe 
hue and Crie 
To Edward barker ffor Carringe hue 
and Crie in the nighte to walley .. 
12 ffor seruinge’a warrant of Ann Lunn 
giuen to william bagshaw ffor a soul- 
diers lodginge one night ... 
for goeinge to bossouar [Bolsover] to 
the excise .. 
fo searchinge with a hue and Crie one 
night... 
giuen to the watchmen the ffeast day 
June paide to mastr Bowman for the 
shirehall 
ffor repaires of bridges mentioned in 
the same warrant ove Hy 
acquitance for both 
and my Charges a 
at the makeinge of a single sesment . 
9 ffor Caringe a hue and Crie to 0 walley 
in the night .. ‘ ie 


[p. 3] 

July ffor another hue and Crie to ee 
To a maimed souldier 
To Two trauellers 
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24 To mastr Bowman ffor the vper. £ s. 


bench martiell ssese and gaile for 
the Countie ... 

ffor the releefe of the maimed souldiers 

ffor Two acquitances .. 

ffor my Charges and olliuer Wood- 
heads 

The presentment to the stile ( make- 


Tet: Cariage of it 
My Charges 
To the teal at the workes day 
and night... 
Ag** To the monthly meetinge my pre- 
sentment ... 
my Charges 
to two souldiers 
To ffrancis manks ffor Caringe a 
woman To Clowne.. : 
her Charges ffor meate and money . a 
Sept™ To aman that had alleter of Re- 
questt 
To mastr Bowman ffor the Three 
houses of Correction and the prouest 
marshall oe ar 
and the acquitance 
my Charges 
17. To aman and awoman that had a 


ee Cantera; a hue and Crie to Clowne 

to a souldier that had a pass... 

To the excise to Boulsouer ... 

my bill makeinge 

To aman that hada pass... 

my presentment makeinge to the ses- 
sions . AEs es ae 

and the Carriage 

my Charges 

ffor lodginge a ministers wife one 
nighte e = 

To a poore man ‘that had a pass 

October To the leede my Bill 

my Charges... 

Two thirdbores Charges 

my oath . 

my Charges... 

To a poore man that had a pass 

and to the writer 


Sum is 


Endorsed on back : 
The marke of 


© 


OLLIVAR WOODHEAD 
FFRANCIS BOWYER 


The marke of 
+ 
EDWARD MAYSsER [?] 
WILLIAM (?) 
also 

‘* giveinge to the Constable 
on this accounte ffoure 
shillins seauen pence.” 
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At the meeting of the SocieTy OF BIBLICAL 
ARCHAOLOGY held on December 7, Mr. Walter 
ag M.P. (who has succeeded the late Sir P. Le 

Page Renouf as President), in the chair, gifts of 
various books were announced. After other formal 
business, Mr. J. Offord read some notes on the Con- 
gress of Orientalists, held at Paris, and the Rev. C. J. 
Ball read a paper by Professor Dr. Oppert, entitled 
‘* The (Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Book of 
Kings.” 

The anniversary meeting of the society is to be held 
at 37, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, W.C., on 
Tuesday, January 11, 1898, at 8 p.m. 
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At the monthly meeting of the RoYAL ARCH0- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE, on December 1, Mr. C. 
Edwards exhibited twelve Romano-British pewter 
vessels, part of a remarkable deposit of thirty-three 
vessels found at Appleshaw, near Andover, by Rev. 
G. Engleheart. They consisted of three round 
dishes of about 15 inches in diameter, and ornamented 
in the centre with geometrical patterns. The other 
nine vessels were cup-shaped, resembling the well- 
known types of Samian pottery. A small dish in the 
shape of a fish, and having an ornament in the centre 
of a fish, as well as a shallow circular bowl with the 
Labarum marked on its base, show their connection 
with Christianity. It was announced that the British 
Museum had acquired the whole collection. 

Dr. Wickham Legg read a paper on ‘‘ The Eastern 
Omophorion and the Western Pallium.” Many years 
ago G. B. de Rossi had pointed out to him that the 
modern vestments of a Greek bishop corresponded 
to those of an emperor or consul, the stoicharion and 
saccos to the two undergarments shown in a consular 
diptych, and the omophorion to the consular scarf. 
The epzgonation, not seen in the diptych, Dr. Legg 
referred to the lozenge-shaped ornament seen on the 
emperor and his courtiers in the mosaics at Ravenna. 
With the aid of illustrations from mosaics and 
pictures the relation between the two forms of omo- 
phorion and pall, the one broad and silken, and the 
other narrow and woollen, was discussed, and 
numerous points of resemblance in detail pointed out. 
The pall in the East was the distinctive episcopal 
ornament, much as the stole is considered the distinc- 
tive presbyteral ornament in the West. According to 

Abbe Duchesne, the pall was formerly worn by all 
rr in the West, at all events in the Gallican 
countries. Here it was noticed, however, that we left 
the safe ground of the monuments and began to deal 
with the uncertain information given by writers who 
attributed various meani to the same word, and 
the difficulties of the antiquary in unravelling the 
tangle were not diminished by the controversies which 
had raged round the symbolism of the pall. A great 
deal of sentiment had been talked about the Christian 
vestments, and much unhistorical writing had 
darkened the history of things, in itself plain. But no 
Christian vestment had suffered more than the pall. 
The writings on the pall by Du Saussay, Vespasiani, 
and Dr. A. Gasquet, might — pleasure at the Court 
of Rome, but they can hardly be considered serious 
history; while the essay of Dom Tierri Ruinart, 
though now 200 years old, was still of value in archz- 
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ology, especially if supplemented by Abbé Duchesne’s 
able résumé of the subject in his Origines. 

Mr. H. S. Cowper gave an account of the examina- 
tion of a ‘‘ bloomery,”’ or old iron-smelting furnace at 
Coniston. Very little is known of these sites, which 
in the Furness district are numerous, and hitherto no 
attempt has been made to elucidate them by excava- 
tion. It is known that the Abbey of Furness had 
three smelting-hearths in Hawkshead parish, and that 
after the Dissolution the smelting was leased to a 
private firm by the Crown. These, however, were 
stopped in the time of Elizabeth, on account of the 
damage to the woods, but the decree allowed the 
tenants to continue making iron for their own use. 
Heaps of slag are, however, found, not only in the 
manors belonging to the Abbey, but also in the 
adjacent lay manors, and to the latter class the 
Coniston example belongs. The excavations (con- 
ducted by Mr. Cowper and Mr. W. G. Collingwood) 
failed to bring to light anything to put a date to the 
site ; but the foundations of the circular hearths were 
small and rude, and point to very primitive methods 
having been in use. A very difficult point to explain 
is the fact that all such sites are close to a stream, and 
as the ore was brought a long distance, it is thought 
washing would have been done before its arrival at the 
furnaces. The actual situation of the mounds of slag 
in some cases renders it difficult to suppose that the 
stream was to drive a wheel for an air-blast, and it 
seems possible that iron was wrought at every site as 
well as made, which shows the use of thestream. Mr. 
Cowper thinks that, in spite of the rude methods, 
many of these furnaces were post-Reformation in date, 
and used by the people for making iron for farm use ; 
but it may well be that different bloomeries represent 
very different ages. 
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The second meeting of the session of the BRITISH 
ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION was held on Novem- 
ber 17... Mr. Earle Way brought for exhibition some 
antiquities from Egypt, consisting of two bronze 
figures representing Osiris and Isis and Horus, of 
about 700 B.C., also a specimen of mummy-cloth from 
a mummy recently unrolled, and two ancient bronze 
sheep-bells. Mr. Way also submitted some Roman 
coins of Carausius, Constantius, and Constantine, 
found lately in excavating for a main sewer in Union 
Road, Southwark, and a shilling of Charles I. 

A paper was read by Mr. Thomas Blashill, entitled 
**Some Illustrations of Domestic Spinning.” Mr. 
Blashill said that spinning, except in its modern 
revival, may be considered a lost art, and although it 
went out of practice in England only fifty or sixty 
years ago, it is as completely forgotten by most 
persons as if it had for centuries been extinct. From 
time to time spindle-wheels discovered in deep exca- 
vations have been exhibited at meetings of the Asso- 
ciation, and implements used in spinning are seen in 
the most ancient Egyptian sculptures, and spindles 
with the whorl attached are found in Egyptian excava- 
tions. As regards hand-spinning with spindle and 
distaff, there has been no progress through all the 
ages, and the most ancient specimens that are found 
might be used by women who in remote countries 
practise hand-spinning to-day. Mr. Blashill described 
the use of the spinning and wool wheels he had 


brought for exhibition. The great wool-wheel appears 
to have been in use as early as the fourteenth century, 
and lingered on in Wales down to recent times. The 
ordinary spinning-wheel was known as early as the 
middle of the sixteenth century, the wheel being at 
first turned by hand, and afterwards by a treadle. 
The earliest spinning-wheel remaining in this country 
is believed to be in the British Museum, and is of the 
fourteenth century. In former times the art of 
spinning was a necessary accomplishment for women 
and girls, and perhaps its use was rendered more 
popular with them by its being considered to promote 
grace in the female form. In the year 1721 an aged 
lady left considerable property for the purpose ot 
endowing a school for spinning. The art was 
practised in this country in the drawing-rooms and 
servants’ halls of country houses as late as 1830. In 
the museum at Constance there are several good 
examples of spinning-wheels, but their use is now 
forgotten. Rabbit-wool is spun at Aix in Savoy at 
the present time. A large number of engravings and 
drawings illustrated the paper. 

A discussion followed, in which Mrs. Collier re- 
marked that the Southerland folk still use the 
spinning-wheel, and Mr. Way said that “ home-spun ” 
is made in the Isle of Lewis at the present day. 
Speaking of Egypt, Mrs. Marshall said the Bedouins 
use their fingers only, and no distaff. Mr. Gould 
mentioned that in pulling down a house in Essex 
twenty-eight years ago a distaff was found, but its use 
was utterly unknown. Mr. Astley, hon. sec., pointed 
out that the wheels used in the Princess of Wales’s 
schools at Sandringham were just the same as those 
upon the table. 

Mr. Patrick, hon. sec., announced that during some 
recent alterations at the Bishop’s Palace at Peter- 
borough, part of the great drain of the monastery had 
been laid open, the line of which had previously been 
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Reviews and Motices 
of ew Books. 


Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. 


THE REGISTER OF THE PRIORY OF WETHERHAL. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by J. E. 
Prescott, D.D. Being Vol. I. of the ‘* Chartulary 
Series” of the Cumberland and Westmorland 
Antiquarian and Archzeological Society. Cloth, 
8vo., pp. xliii, 552. London: Elliot Stock. 
Kenael Z. Wilson. Price 18s. 

The Priory of Wetherhal, a Benedictine house for 

a superior and twelve brethren, was founded in the 

eleventh century as a cell of St. Mary’s Abbey at 

York. The site of the house, a beautiful one in the 

valley of the Eden, is four or five miles from Carlisle. 

At the dissolution the possessions of the Priory of 

Wetherhal were transferred to the newly-constituted 

secular chapter of a dean and prebendaries at Carlisle 

and it is said that stones were brought from the dis- 
mantled buildings at Wetherhal as material for the 
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erection of prebendal houses in the cathedral city. 
Little now remains at Wetherhal, except a fine entrance 
gateway, of which a good Photograph is given as a 
rontispiece to the Regzster. 

The Register of Wetherhal is, it may be explained 
at the outset, a Chartulary of the Priory, but in several 
respects from the light it throws on obscure portions 
of local history, is of considerably wider interest and 
importance than is often the case with similar collec- 
tions of charters, Archdeacon Prescott deserves to 
be warmly congratulated on the very thorough and 
scholarly manner in which he has edited it. The 
original chartulary was in the possession of the Dean 
and Chapter as late as 1812, but when Dr. Prescott 
set to work it could not be traced, and he had to 
make use of three transcripts of the original, two in 
the possession of the Dean and Chapter, and the 
third among the Harleian Manuscripts. Scarcely, 
however, had the work appeared than Mr. G. W. 
Mounsey-Heysham wrote to the Carlisle Patriot to 
say that he was unaware that Dr. Prescott was at 
work on the Register, and that he believed that the 
original, which had been lost from the Cathedral 
library, must be none other than a volume in his pos- 
session, and which he would restore to the library. 
While it is a matter for sincere regret that Archdeacon 
Prescott had not the original Register before him to 
work upon, there is no reason to question the sub- 
stantial accuracy of the three transcripts of it which 
he was able to collate. It will be at least some satis- 
faction to him to know that his labours have resulted 
in the discovery of the original volume, and its restora- 
tion to the Cathedral Library at Carlisle. 

The work is really a very great one, and the many 
important points raised by several of the charters are 
so numerous that we are compelled, from want of 
space, to forbear entering into a discussion of them. 
Archdeacon Prescott’s editorship is a model of what 
such work should be. Not a place, or a person, or 
an object, is mentioned in a charter, but what an 
admirable explanatory footnote is given. Legal terms 
are briefly but clearly explained, persons and places 
identified, dates discussed and settled, and simple 
deductions drawn to aid the reader in grasping the 
gist or drift of the matter. We know of no better 
work of the kind anywhere, and we are not sure that 
we know of any quite so good. 

Among what may be termed minor points of in- 
terest in the Register is that of early place-names, of 
which there are a goodly number, some of them being 
of considerable interest. We see that Dr. Prescott 





* It may not be out of place to mention here that 
the pretty woodcut at the foot of page 162 of Graves’s 
History of Cleveland is a picture (not very accurate in 
detail) of this gateway. There is nothing in the book 
itself to indicate what the picture represents, and it 
has been a puzzle to a good many people who have 
naturally supposed that it depicted some building in 
Cleveland. Graves’s book was published at Carlisle, 
and it would seem that the printer, having the wood 
block at hand, used it to fill up the page. In the 
background a building is shown, which looks as if it 
were intended for some portion of the monastery, 
which must therefore have been in existence when the 
drawing was made from which the block was en- 
graved. 


derives ‘‘ Wandales” from the Scandinavian ‘‘ wang,” 
an open field, and ‘‘dale,” a portion, This may be 
the true explanation of the name which prevails almost 
everywhere in the north, but the derivation from 
‘‘wang” is more or less a piece of guessing, and is, 
we think, open to doubt. Elsewhere Dr. Prescott 
translates ‘‘saline” by “salt-fans.” This is the 
usual meaning, but in many cases, especially in low- 
lying marshy land by the seashore, artificial hillocks 
were raised, and on the top of these the seawater was 
boiled down to produce the salt. Such hills, called 
‘*salt-hills” and “saltcote hills,” are very common 
at the mouth of the Tees, and elsewhere along the 
north-east and east coast, and they are invariably 
described as ‘‘salinze” in Latin documents ranging 
from the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries. We 
should not be at all surprised to find that the ‘‘salinze” 
mentioned in the Regzster were similar salthills, and 
not saltpans at all. Perhaps even some of them yet 
remain at Brough, unidentified as to their original 
object and use. 
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The third part of volume vii. of the Journal of the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland has been 
issued. It contains the following papers: (1) ‘A 
Crannoge near Clones” (with two illustrations), by 
Dr. S. A. D’Arcy; (2) ‘*Notes on some of the 
Kilkenny Oghams,” by Mr. R. A. S. Macalister ; 
(3) the conclusion of Miss Hickson’s paper on 
‘*Ardfert Friary and the Fitzmaurices, Lords of 
Kerry.” Besides these three papers, several shorter 
communications are given under the general heading 
of ‘* Miscellanea,” and there is also a full account 
(with many illustrations) of the Lismore meeting and 
the summer excursion of 1897. 
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Part 7 (June, 1897) of the Portfolio of the Monu- 
mental Brass Society has reached us. It contains 
facsimiles of the following brasses: (1) Laurence de 
St. Maur, Rector of Higham Ferrers, 1337; (2) the 
children of Sir John and Lady Joan of Salesbury at 
Great Marlow, 1388 (lost), from rubbings in the 
British Museum, and belonging to the Society of 
Antiquaries ; (3) Sir Ingelram Bruyn, South Ockenden, 
Essex, 1400; (4) Sir Thos. Brook and his wife Joan, 
Thorncombe, Devon, 1437; (5) John Lord Strange 
and wife Jacquetta, Hillingdon, 1509 ; (6) Umphry 
Tyndall, D.D., Dean of Ely, 1614, at Ely Cathedral. 
The facsimiles are, as usual, admirably executed by 
Mr. Griggs, of Peckham. 
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Nore TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review, 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ** ANTIQUARY,” ¢o guestzons of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 





